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WIRELESS CONCERT 

REVEALS IMMENSE 
FIELD OPENED BY 
MODERN SCIENCE 


| Unique Test at Great Electri- 
al Show Proves Again Ef- 
ficiency of Radiophone— 
Program Under Auspices of 
New York “Evening Mail” 
and National Wireless As- 
sociation Projected Through 
Ether to Stations All Over 
United States — John C. 
Freund Makes Address 
Heard by Thousands—Bat- 
tleship 300 Miles Out “Lis- 
tens In” on Music—Chinese 
President of the On Leong 
Tong Speaks 


6éX70U are to speak by wire- 

less to tens of thousands of 
people all over the United States 
at the first wireless concert under 
the auspices of the New York 
Evening Mail and the National 
Wireless Association: The con- 
certs are a part of the great Elec- 
trical Show being given in the 71st 
Regiment Armory. The music and 
your address will be transmitted 
by Major J. Andrew White, acting 
president of the association, of 
which Marconi, the noted inventor 
of wireless, is the president.” 


Such was the invitation which led me 
to go to the Armory on Monday night 
of last week. I found myself in one of 
the company drill rooms, in which a 
number of soldiers were putting up their 
muskets, having just finished work. 
Flags decorated the room, at one end 
was a roped space in which were two 

grand pianos and a large tabie with a 
number of electrical appliances, mag- 
netos, ete., some of which were of high 
power by the light they emitted, Re- 
ceivers in the shape of the old fashioned 
horns that were used with the talking 
machines hung from wires. At the 
table were several men with metal ear 
muffs, 

_d was then introduced to Major White 
by Miss Rose Roden, assistant to Charles 
D. Isaacson, of the New Yerk Mail, 
under whose direction the concerts were 
to given. Then I was presented to 
Clare Brookhurst, well-known contralto; 
Maximilian Rose, violinist; Gordon 
Hampson, and Josephine Frey, pianists. 
Une of the men at the tables picked 
ip 2 receiver and called: “2 BZL.” 
Vhat’s that?” said I. 
hy, that’s his number by which 
identified to all the wireless sta- 


— 


the wireless stations?” What do 
an?” 
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Photo by Fink, Portland, Ore. 
JOSEF LEHVINNE 


Celebrated Russian Pianist Whose American Tours Have Duplicated His Many 
Concert Successes in the Old World. (See Page 31) 





End of Mary Garden’s Regime 
Hinted at in Chicago Opera 


HUUVANUNUUTAALAEDAAS ANA NUAA EH E MUU eee PELE COU 01 
HICAGO, OCT. 10.—Through the veil of sige which has shrouded 
the future directorship of the Chicago Opera Association since the 

return of Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, after an absence of eight years, there 

comes a suggestion that Mary Garden will no longer be at the helm of the 

Chicago Opera after the conclusion of the present season, and the change 


may come even sooner, if current rumors are well-founded. 
[Continued on page 2] 
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GALLI-CURCI, WILL 
BEGIN NEW SEASON 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Gigli Will Be in First Night 
Cast, Gatti-Casazza An- 
nounces on Return from 
Europe — “Guest” Appear- 
ances for Chaliapine Now 
Being Arranged — “Dead 
City” “Navarraise” and 
“Kirnani” Will Be Novelties 
and Revivals of First Four 
Weeks — Suzanne Keener 
Added to List of American 
Singers — “Public, Not a 
Manager, Will Select Ca- 
ruso’s Successor” Says Gen- 
eral Director 


éé AVIATA,” with a cast headed 
by Amelita Galli-Curci, Beni- 
amino Gigli and Giuseppe de Luca, 
and with new settings by Joseph 
Urban, will open the new season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
evening of Monday, Nov. 14. 
Feodor Chaliapine, the celebrated 


Russian bass, will probably have 
guest appearances at the Metropoli- 
tan in “Boris Goudounoff,” ‘“Mefis- 
tofele,” “Don Carlos” and possibly 
“The Barber of Seville.” 

Korngold’s “Dead City,” Masse- 
net’s “La Navarraise” and Verdi’s 
“Ernani” will be the first three nov- 
elties of the season, all within the 
first month. 


These were salient points brought out 
at the conference which Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan, had with newspapermen on 
Thursday afternoon, the day after his 
arrival from Europe on the Presidente 
Wilson. 

Mr. Gatti also announced officially for 
the first time the engagement of Aure- 
liano Pertile, tenor, news of whose 
acquisition was published some weeks 
ago in MUSICAL AMERICA; and also of an 
additional American soprano, Suzanne 
Keener. The conference otherwise was 
devoted largely to confirming and in 
some measure explaining and amplifying 
the announcement which he made last 
spring in which the roster of the com- 
pany, including new artists, and the 
list of novelties for the season were 
made public. 





Sembach to Sing German Roles 


The names of the late Enrico Caruso 
and Josef Mann were stricken from the 
list. It was stated that Joseph Sembach 
would sing the réles intended for Mann, 
who died during a recent performance 
of “Aida” in Berlin. Sembach, who was 
ill most of last season, was said to be 
in good voice, and his engagement, which 
was to have been for only the latter part 
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Nothing definite regarding the misty 
situation can be ascertained. No change 
of policy has been announced. The offi- 


-cials of the Chicago Opera. reiterate 


their firm allegiance to Miss Garden and 
indignantly deny rumors of a change. 
But the undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
exists with those higher up; a subtle 
atmosphere of “Wait and see” persists; 
and there is little doubt that the nebulous 
and anomalous state of affairs in which 
the opera is cloaked will be resolved be- 
fore another season has passed into his- 
tory. 
Change in Opera Policy 

Considerations financial and personal 
are at the root of the matter. It is not 
a question of the ability or the high pur- 
pose of Mary Garden since she took over 
the general directorship of the opera in 
January, 1921. Events that preceded 
her appointment and that have followed 
without her knowledge or control have 
insinuated themselves into the problem. 

First came the change in financial 
policy of the Opera Association. The 
great body of sponsors, recognizing the 
opera as a civic institution of the high- 
est importance, sought to establish it on 
a basis that would preclude the fancy or 
the whim of any: individual from dic- 
tating its policy. With this end in view, 
a five-year guarantee policy was formu- 
lated under which 500 leading citizens 
of Chicago would underwrite the main- 
tenance of the opera at a sum not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 each per year. The plan has 
been successful so far, as already 243 
guarantors have appended their names 
to the list. The new financial arrange- 
ment is to become effective at the close 
of the present season. 

With this distribution of the financial 
burden of the opera well under way, 
another fact became obvious. This was 
that many of the prominent residents of 
Chicago, deeply interested in the success 
of the opera, resented the admixture of 
personal animosities and preferences 
which had occasionally _ brought the 
organization into unsavory prominence. 
The elimination of these entanglements 
would: necessarily demand a _ readjust- 
ment of the entire executive control. 


Popularity of Mary Garden 


Immediate considerations of expediency 
dictated that no sudden upheaval should 
be attempted. Of the immense popu- 
larity of Mary Garden there could be 
no doubt. Of the actual advantages 
accruing from her leadership there was 
little dispute. The change could only be 
predicated upon a basis of far-seeing 
policy-and future harmony. It had been 
pointed out that Miss Garden was not 
given the whole-hearted support of the 
personnel. Galli-Curci had in part 
transferred her allegiance. Ruffo had 


gone completely. Raisa was_ said 
to be «disgruntled. Altogether un- 
ruffed, Miss Garden ably repaired 


these defections. The opera lost: nothing 
in artistic stature nor in popular sup- 
port. But misgivings were felt among 
the higher-ups that this thing could not 
indefinitely endure. The lack of co- 
hesion, if any there was, 
remedied. The opera must regain the 
tranquillity of a body at ease within it- 
self if it was permanently to represent 
the city of Chicago. 

Members of the board of guarantors 
have proceeded cautiously. Overtures 
have undoubtedly been made to outsiders 
who might pilot the Chicago Opera 
forces to calmer and quieter waters. 
Morris Gest has been mentioned. His 
name was heard when Marinuzzi gave 
up the scépter last year. It is altogether 
likely that he has been sought to clear 
the heavy atmosphere about the Chicago 
Opera. George M. Spangler, present 
business manager, is also spoken of. But 
nothing definite has been done. © Miss 
Garden continues to sign up operatic 
celebrities in Europe, and gives no hint. 


McCormicks Deny Change 


In defiance of these rumors, however, 
Mrs. McCormick, in a statement issued 
late Saturday afternoon, flatly contra- 
dicted rumors that a breach existed be- 
tween her and Miss Garden. 

“T am amazed at the untruthful and 
obviously malicious statements appear- 
ing in the press that a clash occurred 
between Mary Garden and myself in 
Paris this summer,” declared Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick. “I deny emphatically any dis- 
cord at any time with Miss Garden, and 
reaffirm my unlimited faith in Miss 


Garden as an executive and as an artist.” 
Mrs. McCormick stated that she had 
not seen Miss Garden in Paris, but had 


must be 


VOCEEOTO CENT EP ORO 


Zurich, Switzerland. The two went over 
plans for the Chicago Opera in detail, 
and Mrs. McCormick suggested solu- 
tions to several problems. She expressed 
her regret that Miss Garden’s generosity 
in donating her services without pay as 
general director of the Chicago Opera 
should have subjected her to malicious 
and untruthful attacks. 

Mrs. McCormick gave assurance of her 
support of the new 500-guarantor 
project, and will address the Chicago 
Association of Commerce at the Hotel 
La Salle on Oct. 19 to urge the extension 
of operatic activities and to discuss 
measures for increasing interest in mu- 
sic among the general public. 


The indications for the season promise 
real success. Howard E. Potter, in 
charge of’ the subseription department, 
states that advance sales are approach- 
ing the $250,000 mark, with the opening 
of the season still five weeks off. More 
than half the balcony seats for Monday 
evening and Saturday matinée perform- 
ances are gone; the galleries are 90 per 
cent sold out; and only a few scattering 
seats remain on the first floor. For other 
performances, the season ticket sale 
goes on apace. 


“Opera patrons on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings will enjoy 
opera works and stars in the same de- 
gree of excellence given any other per- 
formance,” wired Mary Garden to Mr. 
Spangler recently. “We. will avoid 
favoritism, and there will be no special 
nights. To survive financially we must 
sell out every night, and we can do that 
only by giving the best we have at every 
performance.” 





CANCEL ORCHESTRA 


Statement by Manager Corey 
Evokes Reply from New 
York Representatives 


W. J. Corey, manager of the Detroit 
Orchestral Association which for a num- 
ber of seasons has brought out-of-town 
orchestras to Detroit for concerts, last 
week sent out a circular letter to his sub- 
scribers announcing the suspension of 
the series for this year, as trouble with 
the musical union “together with trans- 
portation difficulties and expenses, have 
made the great Eastern orchestras loth 
to make contracts for a mid-Western tour 
for the coming winter.” 

Felix Leifels, manager of the New 
York Philharmonic, when seen at his of- 
fice, stated that the troubles. of the Phil- 
harmonic with the union had nothing 
whatever to do with the cancellation of 
his organization’s contract to play in 
Detroit. “As a matter of fact,” said Mr. 
Leifels, “the matter was entirely ar- 
ranged with Detroit before there was any 
question of the trouble with the union. 
We enlarged our season of concerts in 
New York and for this reason principal- 
ly we reduced the number of dates out- 
side of New York.” 

George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony, stated that he had re- 


VISITS TO DETROIT 


ceived a letter from Mr. Corey at the 
time when contracis were usually 
closed, to the effect that he might have 
to discontinue his series owing to the 
fact that he was unable to make arrange- 
ments with several orchestras that cus- 
tomarily formed a part of his course. 
“We at once eliminated Detroit,” said 
Mr. Engles, “though they had held an 
option for two concerts, so the matter 
was regarded as settled as far as we 
were concerned, several months ago. Mr. 
Corey wrote me later, asking me to re- 
consider my decision but my plans had 
been made and I was wahle to do so, 
much as I should have liked to. We 
have been going to Detroit out of friend- 
ship, although it is considerably out of 
our way, and as iong as Mr. Corey had 
his series there we were glad to be a 
part of it. We shall play in Ottawa, 
Montreal, Rochester and Buffalo as usual, 
and will simply omit the Detroit date 
which would have come between Mon- 
treal and Rochester.” 

Mr. Corey in his letter said that the 
Eastern orchestras were contemplating 
a resumption of touring activities in 
1922-1923 and that his association was 
therefore planning a more brilliant sea- 
son for that year. Both Mr. Leifels and 
Mr. Engles said in this regard that ft 
was too soon to make any definite state- 
ment so far ahead with regard to their 
touring activities, season after next. 





DOHNANYI HALTS TOUR 


Will Arrive February—Postponement 
Owing to Foreign Engagements 


Erno Dohnanyi, Hungarian composer 
and pianist, has postponed his forth- 
coming tour of the United States, an- 
nounced for November and early Decem- 
ber, until February. A cable received 
last week by Jules Daiber, his manager, 
announced this decision, but specified no 
reason for the postponement., It is 
thought that Dohnanyi’s engagements in 
the Hungarian capital, notably re- 
hearsals for the premiére of his opera, 
“The Voivode’s Tower,” in December, 
have intervened. 

The tour arranged for the noted visi- 
tor included appearances in more than 
twenty cities. He was to have played 
with the Letz Quartet, presenting his 
new work, a string quartet. New book- 
ings will presumably be arranged for 
the early spring by Mr. Daiber, who is 
now in Chicago. 








Attach New York Property of Chicago 
Association as Bond in Atwell Case 


A preliminary examination in the case 
of Ben H. Atwell, former publicity rep- 
resentative of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, against that organization for the 
recovery of $6,000 on a contract for his 
services, was held in the New York Su- 
preme Court, Oct. 8. I. T. Flatto. attor- 
ney for Mr. Atwell, asked that a bond 
covering the amount be dev»osited, as the 
association is not a New York corpora- 
tion. This being refused, an attachment 
was secured against the property of the 
Chicago Association in New York, com- 
prising chiefly the furnishings of its of- 
fice. The hearing on the case will prob- 
ably take place within a fortnight. 





“Aida” Given Successfully in Mexico 
City 

Claudio Muzio made her début in the 
current opera season in Mexico City on 
Oct. 6, as Aida. The performance, ac- 
cording to recent advices received in New 
York, was a most successful one, the 
press being especially enthusiastic. 


CHALIAPINE IN LONDON 





Captures Great Audience at Concert in 
Huge Albert Hall 


Feodor Chaliapine, the Russian..bass, 
who is on a brief visit to England before 
beginning his tour of America, aroused 
the enthusiasm of a great London audi- 
ence in the huge Albert Hall last week, 
according to a cable dispatch to the New 
York Herald. He selected extensively 
from his concert répertoire, and was 
generous with his encores; but when the 
crowd called for the great aria from 
“Boris Goudonoff,” he replied that the 
music of “Boris” could not be given ex- 
cept in opera. ’ 

In expressing an opinion concerning 
Caruso’s voice, Chaliapine described it 
as agreatone. “But,” he continued, “the 
real Italian voice of all ages was that of 
Macini. Caruso’s voice would have gone 
as he got older. Macini sings when he 
is an old man, and will sing, and sing 
gloriously until he dies.” 





More Musicians Arrive on Incoming 


Ocean Liners 


Charles Henry Meltzer, music critic 
and librettist, arrived in New York on 
the Chicago on Oct. 4. The same day, 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, came from a 
summer in Sweden on the Drottningholm. 
On Oct. 5, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan and Giu- 
seppe 3amboschek, conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan, arrived on the Presidente Wil- 
son, besides Lucille de Vescovi, soprano, 
who will be heard in concert in this coun- 
try. On the Empress of India which 
sailed on Oct. 6, making her last trip 
as a Cunard liner, was Alicia duPont, 
daughter of Alfred I. duPont, who had 
gone abroad to study with Jean de 
Reszké. Titta Ruffo, baritone, who will 
be a member of the Metropolitan forces 
this winter, was scheduled to arrive on 
the France on Oct. 11. 





Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, was in New York 
last Monday to consummate some im- 
portant business arrangements. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN SEASON’S Bi W 


Plays “Sadko” and “ op 
Juan”—Galli-Curci Hea 4 
in Fine Program 


Boston, Oct. 10.—The Boston <y,. 
phony inaugurated its forty-first — so) 
with a pair of concerts on Friday (j,,. 
noon, Oct. 7, and Saturday ey ing, 
Oct. 8. Pierre Monteux, the con tor, 
selected for his opening program \{ey. 
delssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, R sky. 
Korsakoff’s symphonic poem, “S:. {»”. 
two Debussy Nocturnes, “Nuages an, 
“Fétes,” and Strauss’ “Don Juan.  [p. 
terest naturally manifested itself . {), 
progress of the orchestra unde: \, 
Monteux. ~The opening concert re: ajo) 
a homogeneous organization tha: re. 
sponded with precision and supplen:ss to 
an authoritative conductor. W ithout 
equivocation, the orchestra showed |p jt; 
very first concert that it is the virtuog, 
orchestra as of yore. Though Mr. Mop. 
teux has not cultivated the meticuloy; 
niceties of interpretation, he has de. 
veloped an orchestra that plays with 
irresistible virility and conviction. 

Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony 
did not prove a happy choice as the first 
work of the season... But in Rimsky. 
Korsakoff’s tone picture, the orchestra 
played with a sparkling brilliance ang 
fire; in Debussy’s Nocturnes, Mr. Mon- 
teux evoked atmospheres of pictoria! 
suggestion in which he particularly ex. 
cels. In Strauss’ rapturous tone poem 
the orchestra stormed the very heavens 
in its passionate musical utterances. 
Throughout the tonal quality was full. 
bodied and sonorous, and the various 
choirs were beautifully blended and 
balanced. In all respects the opening 
concert was an auspicious one, and the 
high esteem in which conductor and 
orchestra are held was unmistakably 
manifested by the enthusiasm which 
greeted their first appearance. 

The opening concert of the season, 
and also of L. H. Mudgett’s Sunday 
afternoon concerts, was given by Mme 
Galli-Curci at Symphony Hall, on Oct. 2. 
Her program contained a group of old 
Italian songs, a group of French and 
Spanish songs, an American group, and 
three operatic. arias—‘‘Ah, fors’ e lui’ 
from “Traviata,” the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet,” and the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia.” Every available seat in the hal! 
and on the stage was filled when the con- 
cert began. Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
beautifully. The peculiarly sympathetic 
timber of her voice, her technical skill, 
her artistic shadings and phrasings, th 
beauty of her interpretation, and he! 
personal charm, stirred her audience 
insistent demands for encore after en- 
core. She responded graciously and 1! 
several of these extras played her own 
accompaniments. Mr. Berenguer fur- 
nished the flute obbligati and Home! 
Samuels was at the piano. H. L. 








Control of Schools and Opera in Russia 
Restored to Teachers and Artists 


The Russian Soviet government, 2¢- 
cording to a statement by the forme! 
Minister of Education, M. Lounacharsky, 
now in Riga, has denationalized its thea- 
ters and décentralized its schools. The 
significance of this action, according to @ 
recent Associated Press dispatch, is tha‘ 
the government will no longer contro 
the curricula of schools and conservé 
tories. The theaters and opera house 
will similarly be under the control of th 


government censorship will be in fore 


— 
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Boston Symphony Brings Late- 
Comers to Order 


Boston, Oct. 7.—A ukase 
gone forth by the management 
Symphony Hall that late-comer: 
Symphony concerts, which be: 
this afternoon for the season, \ 
not be admitted ad libitum, H: 
tofore, any pause in the music \ 
reason sufficient to seat the ta: 
ones. This year, if the Symph 
begins, the program, as it usu: 
does, they will not be admitted 
til the interim after the first m: 
ment. They will not be allo 
admission during any other « 
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er a 
yusical Festival Play Given on Fiftieth 


Anniversary of Burning of City 


cuicaGo, Oct. 10.—A musical festival 

lay in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Chicago fire was 
given under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce on Oct. 3 in Grant 
Park. One thousand singers and an or- 
chest1a of sixty pieces assisted in the 
production. The play is being repeated 
each evening until Oct. 15, 

Wallace Rice wrote the book and the 
lyrics, and the music was composed _by 
Edward Moore, music critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Herbert E. Hyde, leader 
of the Apollo Musical Club and the 
Mendelssohn Club, conducted the chorus. 
The production is under the direction 
of Donald Robertson, head of the Donald 
Robertson Players. 

A prelude by the orchestra and chorus 
opened the performance, after which his- 
toric scenes in the settlement and growth 
of Chicago were depicted. Among the 
features were a Victory March and 
dance, and a March of the Nations. | The 
Chicago Band under the leadership of 
William Weil participated in the exer- 
cises. A prize of $100 was awarded to 
Granville English, Chicago pianist, for 
a musical setting of the “Chicago Song,” 
written for the festival. 





Great Dance School in Russia Is Aim 
of Isadora Duncan 


Isadora Duncan, who is now in Rus- 
sia, has espoused the cause of the Bolshe- 
vists, according to an interview she has 
given to M. Lounacharsky in the Mos- 
cow Investia, and reprinted in a cable 
dispatch from Paris to the New York 
Herald. When she accepted the offer to 
found a ballet school in Russia, the “re- 
maining reptiles of the old bourgeoisie,” 
she states, “sought to entice her to their 
salons, but she announced that she would 
not dance where an entry fee was 
charged or where Russian commoners 
could not enter.” “Miss Duncan,” writes 
M. Lounacharsky, “has been called the 
queen of gesture, but the greatest she 
ever made was when she left Paris life 
and decided to throw in her lot with the 
Russian revolutionaries.” She hopes 
that some day her school will number 
2000 pupils, and meanwhile she is “draw- 
ing rations as a real intellectual, with 
an occasional bottle of wine drunk with 
Soviet leaders in the salon of the apart- 
ment which has been put at her disposal.” 





Frieda Hempel Honors Jenny Lind 


To celebrate the hundred and first 
birthday of Jennie Lind on Oct. 6, a 
laurel bust was placed there by Greta 
Hoving of New York. The remembrance 
came from Frieda Hempel who asked 
Miss Hoving to represent her. The sim- 
ple ceremony was attended by leading 
Swedish citizens of New York. Miss 
Hempel, it is announced, has also do- 
nated $1,500 for the relief of the chil- 
dren in Vienna, this being the receipts 
of a concert given by her in that city. 





Government Withdraws Objections to 
Return of Baklanoff 


_ WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—The passport 
division of the United States State De- 
partment has cabled the American con- 
sul at Paris to visé the passports of 
Georges Baklanoff, Russian baritone of 
the Chicago Opera Association, who has 
been endeavoring for some time past to 
secure permission to re-enter the United 
States. Baklanoff left the United States 
in January, 1920. ic 5 ae 
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Baltimore Symphony Threatened 
by Demand for More Pay 


_BALIMORE, Oct. 10.—The life of 
the Baltimore Symphony, Gustave 
ube, conductor, is threatened, 
and the orchestra will apparently 
¢ disbanded unless certain players 
who have demanded that their pay 
be raised from $30 to $40 a per- 
formance, recede from their pres- 
‘ stand. The municipality sub- 
siaizes the orchestra to the extent 
312,000 a year, and Mayor 
ening, acting on the recom- 
mendation of Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, has 
ounced that the series of con- 
‘s will have to be abandoned if 
iclans cannot play for the same 

as last year. The increase 
not be met without creating a 
‘aree deficit which would be an 
untair burden on the taxpayers, 

ie Official’s view. The first con- 

. which was to have been given 
‘ov. 6, has been definitely can- 

F. C. B. 
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It’s Overwhelming, Says Our Boston Artist 
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Eva Gauthier, the Exotic, Visits Boston, and, According to Our Foolish Correspondent, Leaves Some After Effects” 


OSTON, Oct. 10.—When Eva 

Gauthier came to Boston, Our Fool- 
ish Correspondent was ready, as usual, 
to be thrilled and she was. It began 
right in No. 1 when the visitor, in her 
always interesting and emancipated at- 
tire, opened her program. On the word 
of the Correspondent, she is here seen 
singing a tone poem to a Water-Snake 
in Chinese dialect. And having, as usual, 
utterly captivated her astonished audi- 
ence in Boston, she enacts her winning 
salaam (No. 2) and will presently an- 
nounce her encore. As a direct result of 
this concert it is said that Our Foolish 
Correspondent went straight home and 
played “The Last Rose of Summer” and 
sang “Ben Bolt” to it with amazing ef- 
fect! Her mother says that since the 
Gauthier concert life at home has been 
snappy. 


Why, it took her right off her feet the 
first time! (See No. 3.) She whispered 
to Harriet, “Don’t you think we’d better 
go while we still have our bump of di- 
rection?” But Harriet, less conserva- 
tive, advised calmness and showed a keen 
desire to see it out. 

But at the end (No. 4), Our Foolish 


Correspondent was so overwhelmed that 
Harriet had a regular terror of a time 
getting her home! But after a few days 
in bed, she came up all right and now 
there’s not a more enthusiastic rooter for 
Eva Gauthier in the whole Hub. 


M. H. 





War Tax Does Not Touch Chamber 
Music, Is San Francisco Ruling 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8.—That Cham- 
ber Music concerts are educational, not 
to be catalogued as amusements, and 
therefore exempt from war tax, is a re- 
cent ruling of the local department of 
the Federal Government in San Fran- 
cisco. 

During the recent two weeks’ engage- 
ment of the Scotti Opera Company, 





Colonel John L. Flynn, collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at San Francisco, handed 
down a ruling that only policemen and 
firemen in uniform and on duty, and 
members of the company not singing, 
who are standing in the rear of the audi- 
torium to hear opera in which they were 
not taking part were the only persons 
exempt from war tax. Prior to this rul- 
ing by Collector Flynn, all press tickets 
and other complimentary tickets were 
honored without payment of the war tax. 
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Radio Flashes Music’s Message 
to Wireless Stations Near and Far 
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[Continued from page 1] 





This concert in which you will take 
part will be heard by them. They 
have all been notified to be on the alert 
at 8.15 p.m. and they are waiting.” 

“Are you ready?” said Major White. 

Miss Roden nodded and went to the 
receiver. . 

Behind the ropes a hundred or more, 
principally young people interested in 
wireless, composed the audience by spe- 
cial invitation. 

Miss Roden then spoke: 

“This is indeed a most unique and 
unusual method of addressing so great 
and varied an audience.” 

As she spoke, I realized for the first 
time that she was being listened to all 
over the country. 

“For a long time,” she continued, 
“great minds have been trying to make 
possible the transmission of music across 
the country in the manner available to 
us to-night. This remarkable achieve- 
ment marks a wonderful epoch not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 
These concerts, which are under the 
direction of that pioneer of music, 
Charles D. Isaacson of the New York 
Evening Mail, are part of the great 
movement to spread an appreciation of 
the fine arts among the people, thereby 
creating a true art democracy. Music 
has been the medium around which the 
work has been developed.” 

Miss Roden then mentioned a long list 
of the distinguished artists and public 
personages who have assisted in the free 
concerts which have been given in the 
past five years. 

“To-night,” she said, “we have a very 
interesting program, which includes not 
only music but one of the most important 
writers and speakers in the musical 
world to-day.” 


Voice Carried 300 Miles 


She then introduced Clare Brookhurst, 
contralto, with Josephine Frey at the 
piano. Miss Brookhurst sang, “My 
Heart, at Thy Sweet Voice,” the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah.” At the con- 
clusion, there was loud applause. 

One of the men listening in said: 
“What did you say? Eh? Where are 
you? What’s that Three hundred miles 
out at sea Great! What’s the vessel? 
U. S. battleship? What’s that? Don’t 
care if we never stop? You heard it? 
Fine!” 

Next on the program was Maximilian 
Rose, violinist, with Gordon Hampson at 
the piano. - Miss Roden described him 
as a young American who had already 
obtained distinction abroad and at home 
as an artist of the first rank. 

As he was about to start, a man with 
the metal ear muffs spoke into a tele- 
phone: “Get ready. Stand by!” 

Mr. Rose then played, “Intrada” by 
Desplanes, “Minute étude” by Rode- 
Thibaud, “Zapateado” by Sarasate. All 
his numbers were vociferously ap- 
plauded. 

During this performance, some one 
put the metal receivers on my ears so 
that I was in the position of a wireless 
operator hundreds of miles from where 
we were. It seemed uncanny. The mu- 
sic sounded well and clear, though there 
was a certain blur, which may have been 
occasioned because of my nearness to 
the performer. 

As soon as it was over, we al! listened 
to the reports which came in. 

“Where are you?” said one 
men with the ear muffs. 

“What’s that?” 


of the 


“eo WM.” 

“Where are you located?” 

“Pittsburgh.” 

“Who is this? Where are you? Chi- 
cago? Oh! Heard it out there did you? 
Fine!” 


“Where are you?’ Ridgefield, New 
Jersey? Well, that’s good. Heard it out 


there, did you?” 

“Who are you? What’s that? Just 
outside Boston, eh? How did you like 
it? Fine, eh? Heard everything?” 

“Yes, very clearly.” 

“Who said Q. S. A.?” 

“Where are you? You don’t say! 
Albany, eh?” 

While the conversation was going on, 
Major White with a contented smile was 
smoking a cigarette. 

Suddenly they all put down their ear 
muffs. “Oh, Lord, it’s a regular jam- 
boree of congratulations and messages,” 
they exclaimed. 

After a time, they put on the metal 
ear muffs again and prepared for the 


‘ saving machine. 


next number. As they were getting 
ready, one of the men at the table called 
out: “Stand by! Stand by!” Again they 
put down the metal ear muffs. “Hell!” 
said one. 

“What’s the matter?” said I. 

“Why, interference! Violet 
X-rays! We have got to wait!” 


Music Drawing Men Together 


Presently it was announced that all 
was clear and that it was my turn next. 
Generously introduced by Miss Roden I 
went to the receiver. As it was my first 
experience with talking by wireless, I ad- 
mit I was somewhat nervous and scarce- 
ly recall what I said. Here, however, 
are a few sentences that I remember: 

“Through the tremendous upheaval 
caused by the great world war, new con- 
ditions have been created for humanity. 
The direct evolution of this situation is 
that attention is being given not alone 
to material things, to the problems in- 
volved in the relations of nations, with 
regard to industry, commerce, finance, 
but to the higher influences on progress 
and civilization of the cultural forces, 
and, therefore, mankind will not devote 
itself solely to what is commonly called 
success whether national or individual, 
but we shall endeavor to do something 
towards understanding and determining 
the place of this globe in the universes 
and so getting things more in perspec- 
tive, we shall realize that the time has 
come to value life as we know it as man’s 
greatest gift, instead of looking to a 
supposed heavenly future for rewards, 
for consolation and as really being all 
that we can hope for. 

“And it is certainly notable that the 
most powerful influence to-day which is 
drawing men closer together is music. 
The old antagonisms of race and reli- 
gion, of politics, of class against class, 
are being if not obliterated, at least 
softened through the uplifting, human- 
izing, spiritual power of music. 

“We have discovered that music can 
help Americanize our alien population. 
We have discovered that music can re- 
lieve the mind of man from the monot- 
onous and deadly influence of the labor 
We have discovered 
the power of music to aid in developing 
not alone an individual but a national 
conscience, to which we can appeal if 
we are to avoid the world catastrophe to 
which the ever-increasing power of the 
forces of destruction would doom us, un- 
less we can develop the means of getting 
together and so preserving not alone the 
life of nations but of humanity itself. 


How Radio Will Aid 


“This invention by which one singing 
or playing alone, or speaking can be 
heard in thousands of other places, this 
invention which can carry the human 
voice thousands of miles, will go far to 
bring us out of the chaos of conflict and 
carry us into the haven where peace, 
where security are the reward of that 
labor which man must perform with the 
sweat of his brow. It is something to be 
charged to the other side of the account 
where we have registered the submarine, 
the battle aeroplane with its bombs and 
poison gas, 

“The world is weary of strife. The 
peoples are sick and tired of the 
squabbles of, politicians, grafters, of 
profiteers. 

“The cry has gone up for a better, 
cleaner and saner life. This cry springs 
from the heart of the captain of indus- 
try as much as from the toil-worn wage- 
earner. We realize that there must be 
something more for us all than bread 
and a bed, with barely enough energy 
left for the next day’s toil. We want 
something of the amenities, the decencies 
as well as the mere necegsities of life, 
and where shall we look for this more 
than to music? Whether we be rich or 
poor, in palace or hovel, music can be 
made a welcome guest. 

“Tf that be true, the greater the power 
of diffusion of this divinest of arts, the 
better it will be for us all. Music which 
begins where words end, which expresses 
emotions, ideals, aspirations seyond the 
power of the most sublime poet or writer. 
Music, which whispers to us of im- 
mortality.” 

Applause, congratulations. 

A few moments later, a man rushed 


and 


in: 

“Perfect! Perfect!” he cried. 
“What’s that?” said I. 

“Oh,” said Major White, “that’s a man 
who has a wireless several blocks from 
here. He says he heard every word that 
you said distinctly.” 


Then word came in from the Knabe 
Piano warerooms, where some 250 people 
had assembled, saying that they had 
heard the address perfectly and had been 
greatly pleased. 

While we were discussing the matter, 
two Chinese gentlemen in full regalia 
were introduced. One was Mr. Y. H. 
Kee, president of the On Leong Tong. 
When I was introduced to him, I said: 
“The oldest nation comes to the 
youngest.” 

The other Chinese gentleman was Mr. 
Pang, president of the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce. He sent out a message 
from 2000 Chinese merchants from all 
parts of the United States who had come 
to New York to open the new Chinese 
clubhouse in Mott Street. His message 
of cheer and good will from the Chinese 
in the United States was heard all over. 
While he was talking, Mme. Brookhurst, 
the contralto, listened with a smile on 
her face. Up to that time the two 
Chinese had viewed the proceedings as 
impassively «as Red Indians but you 
should have seen the grin they developed 
when later, supplied with the metal ear 
muffs, they listened in. 


Immense Possibilities Seen 


Then to show how wonderful this new 
power is, Major White begged all those 
present not even to whisper during any 
performance as even that would be 
recorded. 

Just think of it! People singing, play- 
ing, talking and speaking in a room way 
up in a tower in the center of New York 
and being heard all over the United 
States by tens of thousands of others. 

When I asked one of the gentlemen 
with the metal ear muffs for some par- 
ticulars, he said: “This is known to the 
wireless people all over the country as 
2 BZL Station. It is operated by the 
National Amateur Wireless Association, 


October 15, 19. 
operating a 250-watt radiophone | )j}; 
by the Radiophone Corporation 65 
America.” 


Up to the receiver went handsome \/j,. 
Brookhurst and with glorious voice < 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” © ;), 
Sweetest Story Ever Told” and ‘7; 
Nightingale has a Lyre of Gold,’ ;, 
great applause. 

The musical entertainment was (op. 
cluded by a splendid performanc: 0 
Wieniawski’s Russian airs by Mr. |: 

As I complimented Major White o1. the 

extraordinary evening we had spen:, he 
said, “My ambition is to make this per. 
manent, to be able to report great oop. 
certs, great musical performances to the 
wireless people all over the country.” 
., Some one whispered that there woyjq 
be supplementary music in the shape of 
popular songs and jazz. So I fled with 
sweet Miss Roden by my side. As | 
passed out I looked down through a 
window on the great electrical shew jp 
the main armory, where you could see 
everything working from the making of 
a pancake by electricity, the washing of 
dirty linen by electricity to the making 
of a car by electricity. 

Far off in the room above, the banjos 
were going lickety-split to jazz. 

As we passed out into the street | 
thought of the wondrous development jn 
which we had all just taken part. 

Perhaps some day we would talk, by 
wireless to Mars! 

Perhaps some day—visions of the 
future! 

The roar and rattle of a great city 
brings us down to earth as we bid one 
another “Good Night!” 
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Buftalo Festival Proves 
an Artistic Achievement 








UFFALO, Oct. 9.—The National 

Festival Chorus, Seth Clark, con- 
ductor, was greeted by a large audience 
at its début, at the Monday evening con- 
cert, which followed the gala opening of 
the National American Music Festival 
here, as announced in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week. 

The soloists were Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano, and Arthur Middleton, baritone. 
The Rev. Gustave A. Papperman gave 
a short talk on the purpose and aim of 
the National American Music Festival. 

The chorus is a permanent orgaini- 
zation composed of 300 voices or more 
chosen from the ranks of the Orpheus, 
Guido and Rubinstein Societies. The 
singers, under the capable leadership of 
Mr. Clark, created a profound im- 
pression. Finely balanced musical 
effects were achieved, deserving the 
cordial applause that their efforts 
awakened. 

Miss Hinkle is an established favorite 


here and was warmly welcomed, while 
Mr. Middleton, in a varied group of 
songs, presented with much feeling and 
fine voice, received well-deserved ap- 
plause. 

In his remarks, Rev. Papperman em- 
phasized the purpose of festival, which 
he said was to encourage the growth of 
a truly American medium of expression. 

The concert on Tuesday afternoon was 
presented by Kathryn Meisle, contralto; 
Grace Wagner, soprano; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, and Harry Stratton, organist. 

Miss Meisle, in numbers by Rogers, 
Pierce, Kramer and others, revealed a 
voice of extraordinary richness, while 
Mr. Stratton again proved himself one 
of this city’s leading organists. In a 
group of Pierce, La Forge and Kramer 
works, Miss Wagner had occasion to dis- 
play her artistic qualities, and Miss 
Dilling’s harp solos won her consider- 
able applause. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and the Guido Chorus 
attracted a large audience to the evening 
concert. Miss Van Gordon won an 
ovation from the audience, and Mr. Alt- 
house’s individual gifts made themselves 
felt in each number. A high degree of 
excellence was revealed by the Guido 
Chorus, under the musicianly leadership 
of Mr. Clark. 

The National Festival Trio, Ruth 
Kemper, violinist; Lucelle Orell, ’cellist; 


Katherine Eyman, pianist, made an 
auspicious début. The ensemble played 
artistically the attractive Trio in D by 
Cadman and was well received. 

Eight soloists were presented at the 
concert on Wednesday. The afternoon 
artists were Maude Lewis, Delphine 
March, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Albert 
Vertchamp and De Witt C. Garretson. 
Each of these soloists ‘were heard in 
groups representative of the best of 
American music. In the evening the 
Buffalo Orpheus Club, John Lund, con- 
ductor, appeared with the assistance of 


Emma Roberts, George Hamlin and 
Ralph Leo. The chorus, accompanied by 
orchestra, gave numbers by Cadman, 


Parker and Lund, and the vocalists gave 
splendid song groups. The accompanists 
for the day were William Reddick, 
Christie Williams, Francis Moore, Harry 
M. Gilbert and William M, Gomph. 

The National Festival Trio figured 
again on the afternoon of Oct. 6, giving 
ensemble numbers by Mortimer Wils0! 
and Horatio Parker. Besides these num- 
bers, solos were played by Katherine 
Eyman, pianist; Ruth Kemper, violinist; 
Virginia Van Riper, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto, and Lawrence Mo? 
tague, organist. In the evening the 
Rubinstein Chorus, with Mr. Lund con- 
ducting, gave two groups of numbers. 
Idelle Patterson, soprano, and Ceti 
Fanning, baritone, supplied the remai!- 
ing part of a program replete with 1 
terest. 

Lucille Orell, ’cellist; Robert Brau, 
pianist, and William Benbow, organs 
appeared in the afternoon concert 
Friday, when Mr. Benbow featured 4 
new organ sonata of James H. Roger: 
The interesting event of the day was 
presentation of the three winners of 
National Federation Contest. Leo" 
McChesney, contralto; Mildred Wisem2": 
violinist, and Adolph Ruzicka, pian’ 
were the three winners, each of wo” 
gave a group of numbers. In the &© 
ning the National Trio was again fea™ 
with Estelle Liebling and Art! 
Hackett as soloists. 

The afternoon and evening ¢ 
on the final day were devoted ‘ 
contests for church quartets and chu! 


choirs. Elsie Devoe, pianist; /- = 
Shearer, organist, and Geoffrey V '+4** 


were soloists of the day. 





Cuicaco, Oct. 10.—Anna Burme's*" 
soprano, has been engaged as s0)!*” 
soloist in the Christmas Day proc’) 
of the “Messiah” by the Apollo Mus 
Club of Chicago. 
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"a ngarian Violinist to Make American Début This Month Tells 
of New Magyar Works—Budapest a City of Many Con- 
certs—The New Order in Audiences—Carl Neilsen and 
His Work—Praise for American Critics—Sandor Vas 


Comes as Accompanist 


MIL TELMANYI is one of the out- 
E standing figures in modern Hun- 
garian musical life, who as an inter- 
preting violinist enjoys approximately 
the same position his distinguished 
friend and countryman Dohnanyi does 
among the pianists. A favorite on the 
concert stages of Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Holland and Scandinavia, both 
before and after the war, he was the 
frst to introduce the Elgar and Busoni 
Violin Concertos to a Berlin audience, 
and comes to this country—he landed a 
few days ago—aureoled with the prestige 
of a brilliant career as a concertizing 
artist in the most musical capitals of 
Europe. 

“In Hungary,” he says, “one of the 
countries which was directly involved in 
the war—and I have noticed the same 
thing in Germany and Austria—there 
is a greater interest in music, and more 
music is played, than in neutral coun- 
tries such as Scandinavia and Holland. 
There has always been a certain amount 
of government support of music in Hun- 
gary. The present government supports 
the opera. Before the war, two new 
philharmonic orchestras for Budapest 
had been planned, each to give three 
to four weekly concerts. But lack of 
funds, once the war began, nipped these 


| plans in the bud. At present the Buda- 


pest Symphony and the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera Orchestra are identical, 
and my friend Dohnanyi is conductor of 


both. And before the present govern- 
ment came into power, at the time of 
Communist rule, even then music was 
not altogether neglected. The Com- 


; missary of Music during the bricf régime 


of Bela Kun, knew nothing of music 
himself, but some of the Communist 
leaders were interested in folk-music, 
which was intended to play a part in 
the proletarian concerts. Yet even if 
their intentions were good, they held 


m sway for so short a time that nothing 
. worth while could be accomplished. And 


as to the proletarian concerts that were 


§ given, I fear they’had but little real mu- 


§ sical value, Since then, through a period 
‘of strain and stress, strange to say, the 
general interest in music in Hungary 
has steadily increased. There are con- 
certs and recitals galore now during the 
season in Budapest, aside from the opera 
— symphonic performances. I remem- 
ber that in December last I played no 
s less than eleven recitals in eighteen days. 
B And the concerts themselves were well 
attended; singers, pianists, violinists 
were gladly heard, and the public’s motto 


me seeme d to be, the oftener the better. 


Budapest’s New Concert Public 


m, “It marks a great contrast to Holland, 
d ere, 


last season, conditions were 
wretched in the concert field, and the 
seneral public seemed very ‘apathetic. 


Reciti als and concerts by visiting artists 
i? anything but satisfactory, though 
‘he City of Amsterdam has the laudable 

pmanesesiildatinndidentenetiaaaiidiaeien 


Baltimore Opera Society Cables 
Condolence to Humperdinck’s 
Relatives 





ALTIM ORE, Oct. 8.—The Balti- 
e Opera Society recently passed 
lutions concerning the death of 
relbert Humperdinck. A mes- 
of sympathy was cabled to the 
poser’ Ss relatives in Berlin. 
bers felt a sympathetic inter- 

n the German composer whose 
nsel und Gretel” was presented 
“ he organization with the two 
thters of David Melamet, the 














ictor, in the title réles. Mr. 

‘met announces Flotow’s 
es rtha” as the first opera of the 

m, F. C.B. 
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custom of subsidizing all concerts by 
artists of recognized ability at which less 
than 300 gulden are taken in. Of course, 
it is only fair to mention that in the 
case of Amsterdam, as in that of Chris- 
tiania and Stockholm, there is not as 
large a musical public as there is in 
Budapest, Berlin or Vienna.’ As in 
Vienna, so in Budapest, our since-the-war 
public is practically a new one. The 
former music-loving public, largely 
made up of professional men, artists, 
teachers, officials, the cultured leisure 
class, has disappeared, and their place 
has been taken in a measure by the 
profiteers and those who, perhaps 
quite honestly and innocently in some 
cases, have risen on the ruins of the 
old social order. How are people to 
attend the opera, let us say, when 
a ticket costs a hundred crowns? At 
that actors and musicians are better off 
than the representatives of the graphic 
or plastic arts. I know distinguished 
painters, men of the greatest talent, who 
have, literally, nothing to do. Of course, 
it stands to reason that this new musi- 
cal public will also, in the course of 
time, develop an appreciution founded 
on deeper insight. But at present, espe- 
cially where the nouveaux riches are con- 
cerned, I am afraid the majority go to 
concerts, and attend the opera because 
they consider it the correct thing to 
do. The aristocracy? The magnates? 
Naturally, there are individuals who are 
musical and music-loving. But the type 
of Hungarian magnate who kept his 
private orchestra and a Haydn to con- 
duct it belongs to a period which has 
gone by. Even the last Hapsburg 
kings of Hungary did not play chamber 
music, like their eighteenth century pre- 
decessors. 


To Play New Magyar Works 


“Being a Hungarian violinist, I feel 
that I ought to do something to make 
the works of my compatriots known in 
this country. Not that I intend to neg- 
lect the classic répertoire—I look for- 
ward with special enjoyment to playing 
the Bach Sonatas for violin sulo—but I 
hope to play something by each of the 
three men who are, perhaps, most repre- 
sentative of Hungarian music to-day: 
Bela Bartok, Kodaly and Erno Dohnanyi, 
By Kodaly I have a delightful little 
Adagio, and by Dohnanyi the fine Vio- 
lin Concerto in D Minor-—-which I was 
the first to play with him in Budapest. 
It departs from the usual in that lead- 
ing motives are largely used and the 
last movement is—a theme with varia- 
tions! Another Hungarian work which 
I have brought with me is Leo Weiner’s 
effective Sonata in D. This is a very 
brilliant violin composition, written right 
out of the instrument, so to say. Curious 
is the fact that there is no development 
in the first movement, and that the last 
is the development of the first. Then, 
too, there is the Busoni Violin Concerto, 
which I played in Berlin with the com- 
poser, and a Sonata by my father-in-law, 
Carl Nielsen. You smile—but I am not 
playing it as a compliment to my wife’s 
father! 

“Carl Nielsen is one of the greatest 
among modern Danish composers, espe- 
cially as a symphonist. In fact he re- 
ceives an allowance from the Danish 
Government in recognition of his merit. 
I expect to play his violin Sonata—it 
begins in G Minor and ends in E Flat 
Major, and there is no very definite 
tonality established in its three move- 
ments. Yet it is a surprisingly beauti- 
ful work, with some most original coun- 
terpoint—horizontal music, not vertical. 
Aside from its harmonic content and 
in the modern sense, it may be considered 
a continuation of the ancient contra- 
puntists. It may seem strange, perhaps, 
at first hearing—but heard a second 
time! It is modern, yet not impression- 
istic, and not superficial. And there 
is an inner logic in the work that makes 
itself felt. The accidental quality of 
harmonic idea is the outstanding fea- 
ture of so much modern music. I do not 
see how it can maintain itself; there is 
no logical development, no guiding 
thread, not enough music as music. 
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Telmanyi, Hungarian Violinist, and Sandor Vas, His Accompanist, Arriving 


in New York 


“For several years I have kept in 
touch with your musical journals here, 
and must confess—and I am not speak- 
ing from any personal experience—that 
in music criticism you are far more ob- 
jective, more intelligently critical than 
we are in Europe. Reviews, for in- 
stance, of such works as the Dohnanyi 
Violin Concerto and the Nicisen Sonata 
which I read in MUSICAL AMERICA— 
they were signed A. W. K.—impressed 
me with their mature judgment and 
real musicianly grasp of subject. 

“In one respect I am very fortunate. 
I have an accompanist, Sandor Vas, who 
is far more than a mere accompanist. 
In Hungary, he is known as a concert 
pianist of distinction. We come from 
the same Hungarian town, Arad (now 
in Roumania) ; were in the hospital serv- 
ice during the war, until it was dis- 
covered that we were more valuable 
working on tour for hospital and sick 


relief; and have now played together 
for years. Sandor Vas is a pupil of 
Carrenho, with whom he _ studied in 
Leipsic. 

“T have only been here a few days, but 
am delighted with New York because it 
has turned out to be all that I expected 
it would. There is a pulsing life, a 
splendid, vital rhythm in your street 
life. The human eurrent flows more 
sedately in Budapest. Of course, New 
York has some 6,000,000 inhabitants, and 
there are only 8, '000, ‘000 in all Hungary. 
And whole blocks choked with autos! ‘I 
have not seen that in Budapest or Ber- 
lin. What I like immensely is your 
colossal electrical display of advertising 
signs. It practically does away with 
night, so that one can almost believe 
that the day here is twenty-four hours 
long.” 

Telmanyi 
début at Aeolian Hall, 


will make his New York 
Oct. 20. 





SCOTTI, AT LOS ANGELES, 
GIVES “MANON LESCAUT” 





House for “Zaza,” with Geraldine Far- 
rar in Cast, Sold out Before 
Company’s Arrival 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 8.—The Scotti 
Opera Company opened its week here, 
at the Mason Opera House, with Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut.” The principals 
were Olga Carrara, as Manon; Antonio 
Scotti as Lescaut, José Palet as Des 
Grieux, and Louis d’Angelo, as Geronte. 
Gennaro Papi conducted the performance. 

Purchasers of tickets were informed 
that they could not buy tickets for the 
Farrar “Zana” performance on Tuesday 
night unless they also bought seats for 
some other of the week’s operas. While 
this kept many from an attempt to hear 
“Zaza,” it increased the audiences for 
the other bills. And incidentally it did 
not affect “Zaza,” for the house was sold 
out before the arrival of ee 
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*aderewski Abandons Mexican Trip 


SAN FRANCIsco, Oct. 8.—Paderewski 
has written the Mexican consul at San 
Francisco, Eduardo Ruiz, that on account 
of the percarious health of his wife he 
had to abandon his trip to Mexico for 
the centennial celebrations. 


NEW VIOLINIST PLAYS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO CONCERT 





Arthur Loeserman Promptly Engaged 
After Accidental Hearing—Dante’s 
Memory Honored 


SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 8.—Arthur 
Loeserman, youthful violinist, who, 
while playing in a cottage at Santa 
Cruz, was heard accidentally by Herman 
Heller, conductor of the California Thea- 
ter Orchestra, and immediately booked 
for an engagement, was the soloist at a 
recent concert of the orchestra, and 
played admirably. Irene  Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano, was the soloist with the 
orchestra on Oct. 2. 

San Francisco on Oct. 4 celebrated the 
sixth centenary of the death of Dante, 
at the Exposition Auditorium. The re- 
ceipts will be given to the fund for a 
proposed Italian hospital. A concert 
by the Minetti Orchestra and a chorus of 
100 voices were features of the celebra- 
tion. 

Phyllida Ashley, pianist, and Carol 
Goebel Weston, violinist, during a visit 
to Paso Robles, played Paderewski’s 


Sonata for piano and violin before the 
composer. MARIE Hicks HEALY. 
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‘Traviata’ to Open 


Metropolitan Season 


[Continued from page 1] 





cipal réles. Florence Easton and Orville 
Harrold, it is understood, may essay 
the parts later in the year. The scenery 
is from Vienna. 

In “La Navarraise,” scheduled for the 
second or third week, Geraldine Farrar, 
et already known, will have the stellar 
role. 

In “Ernani,” the third or fourth week, 
Giovanni Martinelli will sing the name 
part and Titta Ruffo will be Carlos. 
Whether this will be Ruffo’s début is not 
certain as he may appear earlier in some 
other role, if “Ernani” goes over to the 
fourth week. Although not announced 
at the conference, it is understood that 
Rosa Ponselle will sing Elvira. 


Mozart Work to Come Last 


Other novelties and revivals to be giv- 
en before the first of the year include 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” with Frances Alda 
and Gigli; and the “Walkiire” restora- 
tion, with Margaret Matzenauer as 
Briinnhilde. It is taken for granted that 
Clarence "Whitehill will sing Wotan. 

“Snegourotchka” will await the com- 
ing of Lucrezia Bori and will be given 
soon after’the first of the year. Cata- 
lani’s “Loreley” will be the next in line, 
with “Cosi Fan Tutte,” the Mozart 
novelty, reserved for the last. 

“*Cosi Fan Tutte’ is the most difficult 
of all,” Mr. Gatti-Casazza said, “that 
is why it will be given last. ‘Die Tote 
Stadt’ (“The Dead City’) also is very 
difficult—very fantastic, yet very realis- 





356 W. 22nd St., New York 
Duplex « Apartment 
with large Studio and Garden 
Immediate Possession. All ‘Improvements. $2400. 
James N. Wells’ Sons, 
191 Ninth Ave., N. Y. Phone Chelsea 5266 





A woman of refinement and education seeks a per- 
manent secretarial or clerical position with some 
Highest credentials for con- 


musical institution. 
scientious work and reliability; moderate salary. 
Address BE. A., care MUSICAL AMERICA. 





STUDIOS FOR RENT—By hour, for practice or 
teaching. Fine chance for a young piano teacher. 
Large studio for Wednesday and Saturday, from 
= “ five o’clock. Call Apt. 2-B, 50 West 67th 
Street. 





OPPORTUNITY—Want a young lady with 
special vocal talent and a serious student to 
be generally useful in a vocal studio in ex- 
change for lessons. Write C. H., in care of 
Musical America. 

















Aeolian Hall; date, Monday afternoon, October 31: 
available at reduction. §. M., c/o Musical America. 





SOth—124 West. Attractive Parlor Floor. Large, 
airy rooms. Suitable Studio. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI and 40th st. 
Nazimova in “CAMILLE” 


mie Frnt. Picture 
ivo onccrt Orchestra, 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer 


Conducting. 
RIALTO 


Gloria Swanson 


in “UNDER THE LASH” 


A Paramount picture 
Famous Rialto Orchestra, 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
Conducting. 


CRITERION Times Square 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON” 
A Paramount Picture 
“The Enchanted Forest’”’ 
Scenic transformation by Nicholas 
DeLipsky 
Criterion Orchestra, Victor Wagner and 
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Drago Jovanovich conducting 
Broadway at Sist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
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World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Oct. 16 
“BITS OF LIFE” 
MARSHAL HIELAN PRODUCTION 
Usual Unsurpzissed Musical Program 
Capitol Grand Orchestra. 
Presentations by 8. L. A 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 





tic. It is a hard opera to sing, and very 
difficult for the orchestra to play. In 
style it is suggestive of Strauss, yet is 
of a melodic character.” 

The Metropolitan’s general director 
said he had heard the Korngold work in 
Vienna and praised the performance giv- 
en it there, as a very fine one. Asked if 
he expected Marie Jeritza to capture 
New York by her voice and personality, 
he replied, merely, ‘“We shall see.” 


Other Reversions to German Next Year 


The Korngold opera will be one of 
three works sung in German, The others 
will be “Walkiire” and “Tristan,” which 
last season was heard in English. It 
was indicated that “Lohengrin” and 
“Parsifal,” which will continue in Eng- 
lish this season, will return to the Ger- 
man text next season. The difficulty of 
the chorus singers relearning their parts 
in German was an obstacle to making the 
change this year, in view of the labors 
necessitated by ‘Walkiire”’ and by the 
“Tristan” reversion. 

With regard to Chaliapine it was 
stated that negotiations were pending 
with his American managers and that 
it was expected that arrangements for 
guest appearances would be completed 
soon. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, it was announced, 
will sing at the Metropolitan the first six 
weeks of the season and some later weeks 
in January and February. In addition 
to “Traviata,” the opening bill, she will 
be heard in “Lucia,” which also has been 
remounted, and in “Rigoletto,” “Barber 
of Seville” and perhaps other familiar 
operas. 


Discusses Opera Abroad 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza was plied with ques- 
tions about opera in Italy. He indicated 
that he was not an admirer of Mas- 
cagni’s “Piccolo Marat,’ which had, to 
begin with, he said, an unsatisfactory 
libretto. When Zandonai (now at work 
on an opera dealing with ene of the 
many versions of “Romeo and Juliet’) 
was mentioned as the outstanding figure 
in Italy among the newer operatic com- 
posers, he remarked, “Not for me,” and 
bespoke his preference for Montemezzi, 
who is now writing an opera on the 
much-utilized theme of Paul and Vir- 
ginia. Mention also was made of Gior- 
dano’s operatic labors with the Benelli 
play known to New York as “The Jest.” 

The matter of a successor to Caruso 
was touched upon, Mr. Gatti reiterating 
that the public, not the manager, would 
name that successor. 

“There are many fine artists in 
Europe,” he said, “but modern operas 
are not of a kind to produce wonderful 
singers.” 


Manager Can’t Name New Caruso 


With reference to Caruso, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza said: 

“As it is still being insisted from some 
sources that I say something regarding 
the succession to Caruso, I can only re- 
peat what I already said, that is, that 
there are but two elements—public opin- 
ion and time—which can decide who will 
be the successor or successors to the 
great artist. 

“As to the operas of his répertoire, 
there are some that have already been 
sung by other tenors; others will be 
omitted for the time being, to leave room 
for the presentation of new operas. The 
total number of operas during one sea- 
son at the Metropolitan is always about 
thirty-five, which number it would not 
be convenient to increase. Therefore 
some operas necessarily have to be re- 
placed.” 

In this cor.aection, the Metropolitan 
General Manager remarked that opera 
no longer is a thing of stars, but a mat- 
ter of good ensemble. While in Europe, 
he heard and engaged a number of new 
singers for the season of 1922-23, regard- 
ing whom he said the details would be 
made public in due time. 

It was stated that the subscription is 
equal to that of last season. 





String Quartet Sailing for 
America This Month 


The London String Quartet, which is 
now on tour in Scotland, sails for Amer- 
ica for its second tour of this country on 
the Carmania on Oct. 22, according to 
notice received by their manager Mrs. 
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Tanara, Honored by 
King of Italy, Is 
Back in America 














Fernando Tanara, Vocal Teacher, For- 
merly Conductor with the Metropoli- 
tan and Manhattan Opera Companies 


After two years in Rome where he 
has established his permanent studio, 
Fernando Tanara, vocal teacher, and 
formerly a conductor with the Manhat- 
tan and Metropolitan Opera Companies, 
returned to this country recently. Mr. 
Tanara will remain here until the middle 
of December, devoting part of his time 
to teaching. On his return to Rome he 
will take with him his most talented 
pupils. 

Mr. Tanara was recently honored by 
the King of Italy, being given the title 
of Knight of the Crown of Italy for his 
musical accomplishments in this coun- 
try. 





Bequest Adds $16,000 to Student Fund— 
Mrs. Aldis, Donor 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 11—An additional 
fund of $16,000 for helping worthy music 
students has been added to the Bryan 
and Helen Lathrop Memorial Fund by the 
bequest of Cornelia J. Aldis, sister of the 
late Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page. The 


fund was established in honor of }, 
parents by bequest of Mrs. Page, .;, 
made no specifications as to eligi! 
The later bequest of Mrs. Aldis pro} 
any person of German birth from 
fiting by the awards. 
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Announces 


KATHRYN 


MEISLE 


First 
Song Recital 


Sunday Afternoon, Oct. 23rd 
3.30 O'clock 


Playhouse, Chicago 


PROGRAM 

1 
O cessate di piagarmi............Scarlatti 
Se Florindo é@ fedele............ Scarlatti 
ne ee TE Eee ET OReee Pur 
Droop not, Young Lover.......... Ha 

cE 
Scene and Aria: 

*‘Una Voce poco fa’’—(Barber of Seville 
III R ) hil 


Two Night Songs — (Siegiried Sassoo: 
John Alden Carpenter 
(a) Slumber Song 
(b) Serenade 


IV 
Ich trage meine Minne....Richard Stra 
PA Mewes TECUNNE, 66 oc ish cee ars Hild 
EMMONtG FEOVERDEL 6.04 +6 igeees Pala 
Emiptession BROGGE. 6s cscccscsees Fourdra 
V 
Epitaph of a Butterfly—(Thomas Wals! 
Marion Bauer 
Amor Silentium—(Blanche Wagstaff) 
Paul Tiet 


We Two—(Ernst Staus) A. Walter Krame 

Time for making songs has com H 
HageGorh}  sécccitsvess James H. Roger 
At the Piano: Edgar Nelson 


Management 


F. WIGHT NEUMANN, Chicago 
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PIANO 


Rondo in A minor , 


Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36 
Berceuse, Op. 57 sal ‘ 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39 


Jeux d’eau ‘ ‘ 
Eritana (from “Iberia”) 

Pres de la mer, Op. 52, No. 5 
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KATHERINE BACON 


RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, MONDAY EVENING, OCT. 17 


Programme: 


Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel, Op. 24 ‘ ; Br 
II. 


Reserved Seats, $2.00; $1.50; $1.00; 75c.; 50c. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every now and then, the New York 
World blazes forth with some tremen- 
dous exposition of a great evil. This time 
it is the story of the revival.of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which old-timers remember 
was formed in the South to resist Negro 
domination after the Civil War 

The new Ku Klux Klan has as its main 
object the elimination of any influence 
that can be exercised not only by Ne- 
groes, but by the Irish, by Catholics and 
Jews. If the Klan had its way, it would 
deport all these good people so as to 
leave only what it considers “one hun- 
dred per cent Americans” behind. Possi- 
bly, it might permit the Episcopalians to 
occupy Rhode Island or some other small 
State. 

The matter would have little impor- 
tance were it not for the fact that the 
clever profiteers who have started and 
engineered the movement have been able 
to secure a membership of nearly three- 
quarters of a million, largely in the 
South. From the character of those 
the Klan considers are not “one 
hundred per cent American,” it would 
seem that only Presbyterians, Method- 
ists and Baptists are—so we need not 
wonder that the Klan was revived by 
aman who is a Methodist minister and 
that his chief aid is a Baptist parson. 

Now, I know many good Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Baptists who will be just 
as much opposed to this movement as 
others, but at the same time, we have 
got to face facts, and the outstanding 
fact in this case is that the Ku Klux 
Klan, as the World has been exposing it, 
is the logical and direct result of that 
Calvinistic influence which foisted pro- 
hibition on the country and which, in its 
positive hate of all the cultural influences, 
music, art, the drama, would close every 
theater and concert hall in the country, 
not only on Sunday but on week days, 
if it had the power. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am 
one of those who consider the abolition 
of the saloon a blessing. I am one 
of those who believe that the sale of 
strong drink, as we know it, should be 
prohibited except on a physician’s pre- 
scription, but absolute prohibition, as it 
o being attempted, one must admit, is a 
lailure and is being resisted by the peo- 
pie Just as the imposition of the old blue 
‘aws is being resisted by the people. 

Did you notice that the Department 
of Justice in Washington has just an- 
hounced the almost unanimous verdict 
“ United States judges and district at- 
‘orneys to the effect that prohibition is 
_of the chief causes of crime in the 
ited States to-day and is mainly re- 
ible for the jam of pending cases in 
"deral courts. The opinion of the judi- 
ty was obtained it seems in a ques- 
onnaire sent to all judges and prosecu- 
y a special court docket committee 
| by Attorney General Daugherty 
| the causes for present court con- 
n and recommend a remedy? 

+ * * 


} may recall that long ago, I 
sied that this Calvinistic spirit 
show itself hydra-headed, and in- 
of being “one hundred per cent 
can,” as it claims, it is absolutely 


un-American to the last degree. Did we 
not put into our Constitution that in this 
country there should be no prejudice 
on account of race, religion or previous 
condition of servitude, and yet we have 
an organization whose projectors have 
been enabled already not only to secure 
a tremendous membership but to gather 
over ten millions of money in the very 
first year of its existence. 

The great American heart beats true 
and the mind of the American people, if 
we gage it fairly, is set upon a democ- 
racy that shall be real. It aspires to 
further every wholesome, especially 
every cultural influence that can bring 
about not merely progress and prosperity 
but lead to a sane, healthful, law-respect- 
ing national life. 

Do you know why I feel that I can 
speak boldly in this matter? It is be- 
cause before me lies a document. It 
reads as follows: “As a nation we be- 
gan by declaring that all men are created 
equal. We now practically read it, all 
men are created equal except Negroes. 
When the Ku Klux Klan gets control, 
it will read: All men are created equal 
— Negroes, foreigners and Catho- 
ics. 

“When it comes to this,” stated the 
writer, “I shall prefer emigrating to 
some country where they make no pre- 
tense of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism under the 
Czar can be taken pure and without the 
base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

Do you know who wrote that? 

The man who wrote that is to-day en- 
shrined in our hearts as the greatest 
American of all. 

His name? 

Abraham Lincoln! 

* © + 

David Bispham, _ veteran musician, 
singer, operatic artist, a man who by his 
public work on the stage did much to 
make good the claim that we can produce 
artists of the first rank in this country, 
has passed out. He was a_ splendid 
propagandist for the plea that we should 
recognize and stand up for our own on 
the merits, and above all, that whenever 
possible, whether in concert or opera, we 
should use our own English language. 

He had great self-assurance. Some 
people said he was vain as a peacock. 
Well, perhaps he was. But he was also 
a kindly man, a well-disposed man, and 
not everybody knows he was a Christian 
Scientist. I believe he was converted 
by that irrepressible optimist Kitty 
Cheatham. 

Like many other artists, Bispham re- 
sponded to every appeal that was made 
to him and was ever ready to give his 
services. So he sang here and there 
often just for the love of it. 

In his later years he became identified 
with a wonderful interpretation of Kip- 
ling’s “Danny Deever,” to which you 
know Walter Damrosch set the music, 
of which tens of thousands of records 
have been sold. 

Apropos of this song, “Danny Deever,” 
David and I had an argument one night. 
We had dined _ together. Knowing 
David’s disposition, I waited till he was 
mellow—this was in the wet period. 
Then I asked him whether he could 
stand a little criticism. He said he 
thought he could. 

“Now,” said I, “this song that you 
sing with so much vigor and under- 
standing should: be divided into two 
parts. There is the descriptive part and 
then there is the spoken part. Now, the 
descriptive part should be certainly sung 
with a different tone quality so as to 
separate it from the spoken part. Just 
as you would, with ordinary speech, de- 
scribe a scene, a situation and then 
would quote whatever might be said by 
the parties interested but in a different 
tone. 

“David,” said I, “while I admire your 
singing of this song, you sing it all the 
way through with the same tone quality, 
the same emphasis.” 

After considerable argument and 
further lubrication of his tonsils David 
promised that he would take what I said 
into serious consideration, but the next 
time I heard him sing that song, he sang 
it just as he did before, which sliows you 
the difference between what a man will 
agree to after a good dinner and what he 
will -do in the cold light of the morning 
after. 

David has left us but he has also left 
behind him the memory of a _ whole- 
souled, highly talented American whose 
record is inseparably connected with mu- 
sical progress and culture in this coun- 
try. 

* * * 

Of Humperdinck, who has also just 
passed out, you will have no doubt ap- 
propriate biographies, so let me use the 
space at my disposal to write of another 
man of considerable eminence in the mu- 


sical world, to wit, Enrico Scognamillo, 
Caruso’s most intimate friend. Enrico 
Scognamillo had known Caruso from 
their boyhood days. Whenever Caruso 
was in New York, Scognamillo was a 
kind of bodyguard to him. If you saw 
Scognamillo on Fifth Avenue you might 
know that Caruso was not ten feet away. 
And when you saw Caruso on Fifth Ave- 
nue you might know that Scognamillo 
was not ten feet away. Indeed, Scog- 
namillo’s affection and attendance on 
Caruso were so marked and persistent 
that, when Caruso was married, Mrs. 
Caruso was able only after desperate 
efforts to break up the close guardian- 
ship exercised over the great tenor by 
Scognamillo who, by the bye, was a fine 
cellist and years ago a teacher of that 
instrument in the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore. 

On nights when Caruso sang at the 
Metropolitan, Scognamillo would parade 
in the lobbies and look fierce, especially 
when he thought somebody had ven- 
tured to criticize his venerated Enrico. 
He towered above us all, for he carried 
a fighting weight of nearly 300 pounds 
besides a big, black moustache. He 
might look fierce but he was the soul of 
good nature and wouldn’t have harmed 
a fly. He married a rich American who 
adored him. 

When Caruso got sick, Scognamillo got 
sick too and followed Caruso to Italy. 
There is no doubt that Caruso’s death 
hastened the death of Scognamillo. 
Among the Italians, who are very super- 
stitious, you will find many who believe 
that Caruso’s spirit called to Scogna- 
millo to come and continue to act as his 
friend and bodyguard. 

Where are they now? 

_ Quien Sabe, who knows, as the Span- 
lards say. 
+ * * 

Once more music is heard in Stein- 
way Hall, for a room in the building has 
been devoted to the purposes of concert 
giving. A generation or more ago, be- 
fore the Metropolitan was opened, Stein- 
way Hall was virtually the musical cen- 
ter of New York. To the enterprise of 
that great piano manufacturing house, 
which long ago acquired world-wide rep- 
utation, is due so much of our musical 
history that it can never be properly 
appreciated. It was the support given 
for years by the Steinways that enabled 
Theodore Thomas to continue his con- 
ductorship of the New York Philhar- 
monic at the time when Victor Herbert 
was his first ‘cellist. 

It was through the enterprise of this 
house that the great Rubinstein came, 
to be followed later by Ignace Paderew- 
ski. It was because of the Steinways 
that music lovers were enabled to listen 
to such great artists as D’Albert, Rum- 
mel, Carrefo, Marteau, Sarasate, 
Scharwenka, Friedheim, Remenyi, Mac- 


Dowell. It was in Steinway Hall that 
Charles Dickens, the great English 
writer, lectured. Visions of Adelina 


Patti are conjured up, for she sang there 
and it was under her own management, 
for she thought she could get along 
without a manager but soon found it was 
a mistake and so was glad to accede to 
the terms of Henry E. Abbey, who at 
that time was also the manager of the 
Metropolitan. 
* * a 

I can see the late William Steinway, 
“Uncle Billy,” as we called him, as he 
sat in solitary grandeur, bearded and dis- 
tinguished, in the only box there was 
and looked down upon the army of dead- 
heads whom he had commandeered to at- 
tend some concert of value. He would 
smile as he cast his kindly eyes over the 
large number of musicians and teachers 
who had borrowed money from him or 
hoped to. 

Wonderful old days those were when, 
between the first and second part, the 
critics would all go out to Liichow’s 
across the street in order to secure that 
spiritual sustenance which was consid- 
ered, then at least, as necessary to a 
critical existence. 

I recall the evening when the repre- 
sentative of a great New York daily 
paper came into the Hall, sat down for a 
few moments and then left. As he 
passed out he picked up a program from 
the big heater. Later we found him in 
Liichow’s writing away for dear life at 
a table where he was surrounded by 
tankards bestowed upon him by coming 
and departing friends as tokens of their 
appreciation of his position and good fel- 
lowship. . 

I remember the column and a half which 
appeared in that paper next day. It 
was a wonderful criticism, for our friend, 
being an Irishman, could on the strength 
of a few drinks write just as ably and 
cleverly of the death of the Pope, a row 
in Congress, a prize fight, as he could 
of an artist or concert. It didn’t mat- 





ter to him; the pencil flew over the yel- 
low pages. 

In this particular criticism, he had 
been very fair, had praised the perform- 
ance, but had found fault with the so- 
prano that some of her tones were 
throaty, one of her selections ill-chosen. 
He had criticized certain of the temp 
of the conductor. But he had fallen 
foul of a poor ’cellist, who, he said, had 
attempted a long cadenza which was be- 
yond his powers and which he evidently 
had not sufficiently studied. It was a 
beautifully written article. It had only 
one fault, namely, that in going out, the 
dear fellow had picked up the program 
of a concert to given the following 
week. That I believe ended his career 
as a music critic, but he blossomed out 
afterward as the editor of a leading 
paper up-state and if Heaven is just, 
he is still writing, though how he will 
do it now that we have gone dry is be- 
yond me. 

* 7 a 

The latter part of September, Victor 
Herbert, whom I consider one of the most 
talented musicians this country kas pro- 
duced, was in Washington and acted as 
guest conductor at Moore’s Rialto Thea- 
ter. The house was naturally crowded 
at every performance. 

During the time he was in Washing- 
ton, Herbert gave an interview to the 
Washington Herald, in which he made a 
number of statements which are of con- 
siderable value and interest. He said 
he knew of a couple of thousand peo- 
ple who are studying for grand opera 
in New York City alone. Most of them 
have the voices—quite a number of them, 
in fact. But what is the outlook? 
Where will they ever get an opportunity 
to show what they can do? What good, 
either to themselves or to the world, is 
going to result from this study, this 
expenditure of time, money and. the ter- 
rific amount of energy and hopr? 

“Now, in Europe,” said Herbert, “they 
would be certain of a place where their 
talents could be displayed, where they 
could quickly discover if they were worth 
anything in their chosen profession. Gov- 
ernment or municipal opera would give 
them that opportunity. The great public 
abroad is educated to the standpoint of 
intelligent criticism, of understanding of 
music and knowing the masterpieces be- 
ing sung, can give an intelligent opin- 
ion.” 

Herbert said truly that in Europe 
nearly every city, certainly ali of the 
large ones and most of the small ones, 
has its municipal opera run by the city 
government. So opportunities are fre- 
quent to the younger artists. 

One point Herbert made which cannot 
be emphasized too strongly, namely, that 
in Europe a play or opera is not con- 
tinued for a long run to the exclusion 
of other good works, just because it hap- 
pens to make a hit. 

The solution that Herbert offers is 
government or municipally backed 
opera. He feels assured that when the 
opportunity is given to Americans to 
show their talents, we will be proud of 
them. To-day, we deny them that op- 
portunity. That we are progressing, 
Herbert admits, for in the thirty-four 
years that he has been in this country, 
he has seen our symphony orchestras 
grow in number and quality until now 
almost every city of any size boasts of 
its symphony organization. Washing- 
ton, he says, could easily support and 
could well afford to have its own sym- 
phony orchestra. It is surprising to 
think that the nation’s capital should be 
without one. But he might have added 
that it is more surprising that there is 
not in the nation’s capital a decent audi- 
torium in which concerts and recitals 
can be given. 

Then Herbert calls attention to what 
the traveler has known, namely, that in 
the capitais of South America you will 
find splendid buildings, the national 
opera houses. Even the small nations 
have opera houses which eclipse in beauty 
and design those we have in this coun- 
try. The opera house in Buenos Aires 
is a marvel and the theater in Rio is 
hardly less. And these are all sup- 
ported by the government. 

But it is not only that in many of our 
large cities we lack suitable auditoriums 
for musical purposes, but that in such 
auditoriums as we have, the accommo- 
dations for the artists especially those 
who appear in opera, are lamentably in- 
sufficient. 

Our good friend Guard at the Metro- 
politan, I have heard, is considerably 
exercised because I recently called at- 
tention to what I believed to be the truth, 
namely, that even the great Caruso when 
he was in the Metropolitan did not have 
hot water in his dressing recom. Our 
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friend Guard says he had hot water. 
Well, I accept the correction, but at the 
same time, I will repeat and emphasize 
my statement that even in our leading 
opera houses and theaters all over the 
country, the accommodations for the ar- 
tists are inferior to those that you will 
find in the great opera houses in Milan, 
in Rome, in Paris, in Berlin, even in 
London. And if you go to the opera 
houses, some of which were cited by Her- 
bert, in South America, you will find 
also that certainly for the more distin- 
guished artists, the accommodations are 
so vastly superior to what we have in 
this country as to demand imperative 
reform. In many of our theaters that I 
have myself visited, the rooms for the 
performers or artists were more like 
cubby-holes or pigsties than places 
worthy of the splendid talents that oc- 
cupy them from time to time. 

You cannot go into a first class opera 
house in Europe without finding in the 
artists’ dressing rooms a place where 
a man can rest between the acts. And 
in most of the great opera houses there 
are conveniences in the way of a bath- 
room for the artist who comes off the 
stage often perspiring freely. Perhaps 
there will be some who will say that 
there are many artists who do not like 
to take a bath. If there are, they are 
not among my personal friends. 

* * * 


The other day, Henry Theophilus 
Finck gave your publication The Guide a 
kindly and extended notice. He took issue, 
however, with the figures which your 
editor gave as to the cost of a début of 
a singer or player in New York. He 
particularly objected to the figure $250 
for the rent of Carnegie or Aeolian Hall. 
These figures I believe were given to 
your editor by the managers themselves. 

Incidentally, too, Mr. Finck refers to 
the fact that in enumerating the lead- 
ing critics of New York, he himself was 
omitted. It speaks well for his kindly 
attitude and shows what a gentleman he 
is that this did not have the slightest in- 
fluence on his article. In fact, it prob- 
ably induced him to write it. It cer- 
tainly was a bad break that you made, 
for I happen to know that your editor 
regards Henry Theophilus as one of the 
most interesting, valuable and independ- 
ent critics that we have, as a man whose 
work for years whether for the New 
York Evening Post or in the many valu- 
able books that he has written concern- 
ing musica] affairs, has made a large 
place for himself in the appreciation of 
music lovers. 

One thing is certain. Finck has al- 
ways kept aloof from the clique headed 
by the worthy “dean” of the Tribune. 

* * @ 


They tell me that Victor Maurel, whom 
old opera goers remember and who was 
at one time a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Company and won world-wide rep- 
utation is seriously ill from an attack 
of blood-poisoning. 

In his day, Maurel was known not only 
as the greatest baritone of the time, but 
as the greatest artist. Even the most 
noted singers of our time weuld con- 
tinually quote him as authority for some- 
thing they did or sang. He has been re- 
tired for many years. He was so great 
as an actor and singer that the impres- 
sions he made in the réles he presented 
were so great, so deep, that none of his 


‘successors have satisfied those who saw 


or heard him. 

I remember him, for instance, in 
“Aida” as Amonasro the father of Aida, 
when he came in as a prisoner taken by 
Radames. What an entrance! What 
passion! Then in the Nile scene, what 
action, what dramatic intensity he put 
into his work. Those who followed him, 
great as many were, seemed tame be- 
side him. It is sad to think that such 
a great artist should now be sick. 

— 


There are all kinds of reports that 
the Walska, the singer, who married 
Cochran, the millionaire, and who ap- 
pears to be the center of disturbance in 
the McCormick family, as well as in her 
own, may be the reason why Mary Gar- 
den may retire from the directorship of 
the Chicago Opera Association and also 
the reason why Mary Garden may not 
sing again in this country. 

I trust that the stories that are now 
going through the press may prove to be 
unfounded. Mary Garden is a great ar- 
tist. She has also shown wonderful capac- 
ity as a manager. It would be un ever- 


lasting pity, if, disgusted she were to 
work through trouble 


abandon her 


created by a weakling, crazy for no- 
toriety. 
aa * * 

In the Aeolian Hall Building, you will 
find on the twelfth floor in a modest 
office, a man, now well on in years, who 
has patched the molars of some of the 
most noted singers, artists, actors, doc- 
tors, lawyers of New York City. He 
has even helped to restore their powers 
of mastication to some of the most no- 
torious professional baseball players 
and politicians. He was a good Samari- 
tan to them all. No chorus gir! ever ap- 
pealed to him for a new set oz front or 
back teeth but he responded, even when 
he was doubtful as to whether he would 
get his pay. 

Now this Dr. H. A. Parr, who for 
years has held the position as the most 
capable and distinguished dentist of 
New York, is the father of a very charm- 
ing, lovely lady by the name of Mrs. 
Florence Parr Gere. As her husband 
died recently she has again taken up her 
profession as a singer and composer. 
From her father she inherited a great 
deal of artistic ability and incidentally, 
too, from father and mother, a lovely 
voice and a charming personality. 

She is one of those who have been 
over in Paris, having won a scholarship, 
and has been one of those Americans 
who have been living through their study 
period in the old palace at Fontainebleau, 
provided by the French government for 
American students. Her letters home 
told of the difficulty of American girls 
to accustom themselves to the stone floors 
of the palace made notable !)v Napo- 
leon I. Those American girls are won- 


dering how even emperors managed to 
get along in those vast unheated cham- 
bers with their cold stone floors. 

But Madam writes enthusiastically of 
her reception and of the courtesy and 
good will of the French and particularly 
of the press, which has acclaimed her 
talent. They do say that papa was so 
excited when he read the last press no- 
tice about Florence’s appearance, that 
he came near pulling out the wrong tooth 
from the mouth of a certain distinguished 
statesman, who has not too many left 


anyway. ee 

Did you read the story of how Jan Kube- 
lik, who was on the Ostend mail boat 
when he was a passenger from London, 
put a lifebelt around the case containing 
his famous Strad, at the time the mail 
boat ran into a Norwegian sailing 
freighter in a fog off Goodwin Sands? 

It seems that Jan confessed to the 
reporters that he valued his Strad at 
$125,000. When the freighter loomed up 
in the fog, Kubelik was sitting in his 
deck cabin, reading Balzac, with the vio- 
lin by his side. When the big shock 
came and boats were launched, which re- 
sulted in lives being lost, he says he 
only thought of his violin, so instead 
of putting the lifebelt on himself he put 
it on the violin. The sailing vessel sank 
in four minutes after the collision with 
the loss of eleven lives. Her captain 
sprang from the bridge with his wife 
in one arm, a baby in the other and his 
young son clinging to his coat. His 
wife and baby were drowned, but he and 
the other child were saved, so you see 
the situation was critical. 


At any rate, his thousands of fr, 4, 
in this country will know that Jan is 4; 
and happy as far as a man can be 
such conditions and that he save. 


DE 


_ beloved Strad. 


* * € 


The other day, a well known 
during a performance was terrib!. 
noyed by some loud talking in the 
ence, which it seems came from a . 
of men who had managed in thi. ,, 
period to secure sufficient hootch 
happy and so were absolutely indif ».); 
to everything on this earth except 
own affairs. They had paid fcr 
admission just to be able to alk ; 
over without, however, the slighte.— jp. 
tention of taking any interest in th: ney. 
formance that was going on. it 
the star pointed the men out and s..\ ¢, 
it that they were put out. They vere. 
but it did not stop the discussion ; 
they had entered into. 

The incident recalls the storv tol of 
the well known actoz, John Barry ore. 
who, when playing in “Redemption” 
some time ago and being subjected ; 
similar annoyance, in a dying scen:, ex. 
claimed: “It is far better to die than 
stay here among such damned foo): 
those!” 

There is nothing like having the cour. 
age to express just what you feel, says 


2 


tist 





New Operas Make Strauss Sound 
Like Gluck, Says Clara Clemens 
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Contralto Heard Three Repre- 
sentative Works in Munich, 
Liked Only One—May Can- 
cel Projected Scandinavian 
Tour and Give Historical 
Series in German Cities— 
To Concertize in America 
This Season 


LARA CLEMENS, contralto, who has 

just returned to the United States 
with her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
is of the opinion that operas recently 
brought out in Europe are of a character 
that will not long appeal to anyone. 

“T cannot say I was favorably im- 
pressed with the new operas I heard,” 
said Mme. Clemens. “Schreker’s ‘Sing- 
spiel’ for instance, makes Strauss sound 
like Gluck! It’s all climax from begin- 
ning to end and all unbroken discord. 
I was late getting to-the theatre the 
night I heard it, and I was lucky be- 
cause my seat was in the front row. I 
managed to get into one of the boxes 
and when I heard what was going on in 
the orchestra I realized that my ear 
drums had probably been saved from 
puncturing. It was all like Ravel and 
Schonberg raised to the nth degree. I 
cannot feel that this music or anything 
like it, will ever be the daily bread of 
any people or any generation. 

“Pfitzner’s ‘Palestrina’ has a beautiful 
first act but the second is consummate 
dullness and boredom. Perhaps if one 
heard it a number of times, the idea 
might register, but I did not get it. And 
yet it is one of the successes of the 
Munich season and the house is sold out 
every time it is given. ‘Die Vogel’ of 
Braunfels, on the contrary, is wholly de- 
lightful. It is very poetic and is a 
piece of sheer inspiration. Ivogiin as 
the Nightingale, did some of the loveliest 
singing I have ever heard. She is a 
charming artist with a lovely voice and 
great musicianship. I heard her in re- 
cital as well. Chicago is very fortunate 
in having her next winter. 

“My plans for the season? I am to 
do a lot of recitals. For next spring 
I had an offer to go to Scandinavia and 
had practically decided to accept it when 
a manager in Munich made me a prop- 
osition to give a series of historical 
recitals there and if they were well 
received, to repeat them in Berlin. It is 
an interesting idea, to work up about 
six programs covering the entire history 








Clara Clemens, Concert Contralto 


of song from the earliest beginnings 
down to the latest modern and I am told, 
it has never been done in Germany. It 
will take in song literature of Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, England and 
America. 

“One drawback will be that I shall 
be hide-bound with datés and the groups 
will lack unity because they are made of 
songs of a single composer or of a period 
rather than songs of a similar character 
which is the way good programs should 
be made, according to my way of think- 
ing. Personally I have never seen the 
sense of grouping songs by languages. 
If two songs go well together what does 
it matter if one is in French and one 
in Volapuk?” J. A. H. 





Edmund Burke to Sing in America 


Edmund Burke, baritone, began a con- 
cert tour of Canada and the United 
States with appearances on Oct. 3, 4 and 
5 in Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa in 
joint recital with Helen Stanley, soprano. 
On this tour, which is under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton, Mr. Burke 
will sing in many of the cities which he 
visited with Melba in the season of 
1913-14. 





Arkansas College Conservatory Has Rec- 
ord Enrollment for Fiftieth Year 


BATESVILLE, ARK., Oct. 8.—Arkansas 
College Conservatory, which will cele- 
brate this year its fiftieth anniversary, 
has opened with a larger registration 
than in any previous season. Mabel Ford 
Kinney, pianist, well known in literary 


and musical circles in the state, 
follows Bess Maxfield as head of 
the faculty. The violin department 
will be directed by Grace McGee 


Crocker, violinist and ’cellist. Sophia 
Mount, soprano, will continue as head 
of the voice department, and Frances 
Cauthen will be in charge of practice. 
New members of the faculty appeared 
in a concert in Alumni Hall, when Mrs. 
Kinney and Miss Crocker were soloists, 
and joined Miss Cauthen in trios. Miss 
Mount and Lois Ball, reader, assisted. 
The Conservatory Orchestra, conducted 
by Mrs. Kinney, will play in Blythevill 
on Nov. 9 before the Synod of Arkansas 





S. M. 
Marie Sundelius on Tour Sings at Wells- 
ville 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Marie 


Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang at a concert with which the 
Wellsville Musical Club opened its sea 
son. This was her first appearance here, 
and the audience was very enthusiastic. 
Mary Wells Capewell was the accom- 
panist. Mme. Sundelius has started a 
transcontinental tour, beginning at Den- 
ver, Col., and will go thence through the 
states of Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Utah. On her way East again 
she will, among other engagements, sing 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and Louisville, 
Ky., returning to New York in time for 
rehearsals at the opera in November. 





Richmond Symphony Selects Officers and 
Plans Series of Concerts 


RICHMOND, IND., Oct. 8.—The Rich- 
mond Symphony Association, at 1's 
annual meeting on Sept. 22, re-elected 
Lee B. Nusbaum president and W. 
Clifford Piehl vice-president. Mr. Nu: 
baum, Mr. Pieh? and Rutherford 5. 
Jones were reappointed directors. | 
G. Bate, superintendent of the pub! 
schools, and Howard Hunt, were electe’ 
to the board, the latter succeeding Edna 
Marlatt, formerly superintendent of the 
public schools, who, upon her marriage, 
removed from Richmond. Helen Koian¢ 
succeeds Robert Wilson as_ secretary, 
and John F. Thompson is librarian. 

The orchestra will appear in Indian: 
apolis before the State Teachers’ As‘° 
ciation in Tomlinson Hall on Oct. 21. 4 
series of concerts is planned, culminating 
in the May Festival next year. 





Louise Homer and Nicola Zerola >!" 
at Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Louls 
Homer, contralto, and Nicoia Zero: 
tenor, appeared in a joint recital at (0? 
vention Hall on Oct. 4, opening the 
James E. Furlong Concert Series. © !¢4 
nor Schieb was the accompanist. Thous" 
the weather was bad, the hall w2 
crowded, and the audience was enthus 
iastic. M. E. W. 





CuHIcAGO, Oct. 3.—Cyrena Van Go 
contralto of the Chicago Opera As: 
tion, opened the Salvation Army 
paign for funds here in an open-air 
gram at Lincoln and Ashland Avenue: 
She was accompanied by a band of t)!" 
pieces. 
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Musicians’ Book-Plates from a Spanish Pencil 


Ismael Smith, Noted Sculptor, Engraver and Illustrator, Develops the Ex-Libris from a Musical Angle—Art of Granados and 
Albeniz Symbolized in Fine Line—Bolm, the Fokines and Other Figures of the Ballet Subjeets of Admirable Designs 
—A Sign-Manual of Culture 








By Frederick H. Martens 
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SMAEL SMITH, the Catalonian 
I artist, is one of the foremost 
sculptors and engravers, book- 
plate designers and illustrators of 
present-day Spain. His work, 
since he has established him- 
self in New York, is attracting the 
sume favorable attention conceded 
it in Paris, Madrid, Barcelona and 
London. He has drawn at the spe- 
cial request of King Alfonso of 
Spain, three book-plates for the 
Royal Library in the Palacio Real; 
his busts of Mila y Fontanals, of 
Enrique Granados and Prat de la 
Riba are considered among the best 
modern Spanish sculpture has pro- 
duced; anl his original drawing of 
“The Bullfight” was published in 
the New York Sunday “Times” a 
few weeks ago, An excellent article 
in La Esfera (Madrid), of Janu- 
ary, 1919, with reproductions of his 
sculptures and designs gives a de- 
tailed concept of his art.—Ed. of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. 





HE EX-LIBRIS, the book-plate, 
T always has had and always will 
have a certaingintimacy, for every 
book-plate is an individual thing, one 


which to be successful artistically 
must have a personal and intimate 
note. Book-plates cannot be designed 
like Christmas cards or valentines— 
they must each be associated, in some 
one way or another, in line, design or 
treatment, with the individual person 
for whom they are intended. Some 
years aro The Musical Quarterly pub- 
lished a valuable little article on ‘The 
Book-plates of Musicians and Music- 
Lovers,” and a recent development in 
this field, the work of Ismael Smith, 
though specifically Spanish, cannot 
fail to interest the musician or lover 
of music who places sufficient value 
on his scores and musical books to 
wish to stamp them with the sign- 


manual of his own individual owner- 
ship. 
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As might be expected in the case of a 
Spanish artist, Senor Smith’s musical 
book-plates, like the musical book-plates 
of other artists, represent only a small 
part of his work as a designer of ex- 
libris, yet their original quality and 
beauty of line gives them a special ap- 
peal. In a musical book-plate, naturally, 
the artist first looks for some means of 
associating the art of music with his 
book-plate design. Where it is a ques- 
tion of such essentially Spanish com- 
posers as Enrique Granados and Isaac 
Albeniz, the logical thing for the artist 
to do is to avail himself of a musical sug- 
gestion which introduces a musical in- 
strument typically Iberian. Senor Smith 


designed two charming ex-libris for the 
late Enrique Granados, the ill-fated com- 
poser of the “Goyescas.” In one he 
cleverly combines the musical with a 
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ADOLF BOLAt 


subject allusion to Granados’ opera of 
Madrid manners and customs. In the 
other, which is here reproduced, he 
achieved a picturesque mingling, pi- 
quantly anachronistic, of the medieval 
and modern. The gallant who, touching 
his bandurria, is stepping out to dance 
with his fair partner, might be one of 
those Spanish troubadours who made 
songful the court of King Pedro III of 
Aragon, while his vis-a-vis, with her 
high comb, roses in hair and flowing 
veil, seems distinctly a modern type. 
And yet, such is the tenacity with which 
rural Spain clings to its traditional cos- 
tumes through the centuries, the girl of 
to-day may look—so far as costume is 
concerned—much as did her ancestress 
of centuries past. From beneath the 
folds of the troubadour’s spreading man- 
tle, the profile of Granados looks forth 
intently, as though the gallant pair of 
dancers had evolved out of thin air 
through the spell of his mental concen- 
tration. 


The Albeniz Book-Plates 


In the case of Isaac Albeniz, the com- 
poser of the “Iberia” and “Catalonia” 
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suites, who once concertized in the 
United States as a pianistic child 
prodigy, the dance motive is put for- 
ward by Senor Smith in the first of his 
two book-plates. The point is well 
taken, for many of Albeniz’s piano com- 
positions have been devoted to exploit- 
ing the Spanish dance-forms, infusing 
their primitive folk-rhythms and mel- 
odies with rich originality of idea and 
heightened subtlety of expression. 
Hence the graceful, dancing figure, on 
one side of which we find the composer’s 
profile, is conceived rather as the spirit 
of Spanish dance-music than as the spirit 
of the Spanish dance. The second Al- 
beniz book-plate is handled in a lighter 
mood. A shy lover clutches his 
bandola with one nervous hand, while 
the other proffers a rose to a disdain- 
fully coquettish charmer. A _ lightly 
traced profile of Albeniz serves as a 
eonnecting link in the line-placing of the 
design. 


Ex-libris in a Kindred Field 


An ex-libris of Adolf Bolm may well be 
called one belonging to a music lover, 
for all that this artist is one of the most 
distinguished protagonists of the mod- 
ern art-dance. For Bolm, aside from his 
great gifts as a master of the art of 
dancing is a music lover and musician, 
and his staging of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or” is by no means the least proof 
of his ability to induce St. Cecilia and 
Terpsichore to entwine in a fervid ar- 
tistic .embrace. The _ ex-libris Senor 
Smith has designed for him is a lovely 
specimen of line drawing, and interest- 
ing as well as a likeness. In book-plates 
of Michel Fokine and Vera Fokine, re- 
spectively, there are clever Grecian 
dance-poses, simple yet forceful in out- 
line, which really express their owners, 
and do so in natural and unconstrained 
fashion. In decided contrast to the ele- 
gant grace of attitudes in the Hellenic 
poses of Fokine and Fokina, are book- 
plates of two Spanish danseuses. Even 





in the epoch when Athenian maidens 
wound their decorous rounds about the 
Acropolis, at times of religious festivity, 
beneath the violet-crowned heights of 
Mount Hymettus, the dancing-girls of 
Cadiz were renowned for the classic 
equivalent of what is so inelegantly yet 
incisively termed “pep” by the vulgar 
of our own day. In these book-plate du 
dernier cri by Senor Smith, this ancient 
eontrast is once more pointed. 

As a final ex-libris, and one which 
shows Senor Smith’s art to best ad- 
vantage, we might call attention to his 
own. It is a beautifully drawn group of 
a David and Goliath, with the triumphant 
youth laying an inquiring finger on the 
grimly-upturned chin of his vanquished 
antagonist. Here we have no direct mu- 
sical allusion in the design. Yet, if one 
be needed, it would be easy enough to 
present the group as one exemplifying 
the David of American musical progress, 
arrived at the sling-bearing age, laying 
low the giant of American musical indif- 
ference. Or, again, it might be con- 


ceived as the David of the better music 
—hardly able to believe that he had slain 
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the Goliath of jazz—placing a tentative 
index on the chin from whose lips blue 
harmonies would stream forth no more. 
It would not be surprising were some of 
our more ultra-modern composers to ask 
Senor Smith for this or some similar 
ex-libris, to place in their scores and mu- 
sical books, as the visualization of a 
cherished hope, ultimately to be realized. 


The Musician and the Book-Plate 


While far too many musicians do not 
read books on their art—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of technical ones, 
methods, practical treatises, etc., there 
are quite a few who do. The musician 
or music-lover who is fond of his scores 
and books, who has an intimate personal 
feeling with regard to what they mean 
to him, who does not look at them in a 
narrowly utilitarian way, usually feels 
that he must have his own book-plate, 
directly associated with him, whose de- 
sign reflects in some degree his musical 
tastes and personality. Aside from any 
mere artistic or personal claim the mu- 
sical book-plate has a more serious jus- 
tification. The possession of a _book- 
plate shows that its owner respects his 
books, that he values and esteems them. 
And, here in our own United States, the 
musician and music-lover is only too 
prone to acquire books on music and mu- 
sical scores, merely because he is obliged 
to read or study them, because they may 
be used to lay a commercially advan- 
tageous foundation. This purely and 
narrowly practical standpoint is entirely 
wrong. It lowers both the musician and 
his art. Not until he develops a per- 
sonal affection for the literary and mu- 
sical tools of his craft, not until he feels 
that they have for him an intrinsic value 
beyond their commercial one, will the 
musical book-plate come into its own as 
it should. When that time arrives, when 
the individual musical book-plate is to be 
found in the books and scores of every 
American music-lover, American musi- 
cal culture will have reached a far higher 
level than it has thus far attained. For 
the book-plate is a sign-manual of that 
true culture which outpasses each and 
every commercial manifestation of art. 
It is in view of this idea, of which the 
musical book-plate is an expression and 
a sign, that the work of Senor Smith, 
probably the foremost among modern 
Spanish book-plate designers has a spe- 
cial interest and importance and may 
serve to point a valuable lesson. 
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Music in London Now Yawning After Summer Sleep; 
Unusual Piano Concerto and American Singer Heard 
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ONDON, Sept. 29.—Music is pre just 

beginning to awaken from its sum- 
mer sleep in London, and is yawning and 
stretching its arms. A recent Prome- 
nade Concert at Queen’s Hall presented 
only one work of outstanding interest, a 
work that was interesting because it was 
unusual, rather than for any more meri- 
torious reasons. This was the Glazounoff 
Piano Concerto in F Minor, Op. 92, upon 
which, as one reviewer unkindly said, 


“Mr. Pouishnoff chose to waste his fine 
technique and style.” The second move- 
ment of this concerto, a theme with 
variations, had a certain purely aca- 
demic interest, and is a good witness to 
the fact that Glazounoff knows how to 
handle the variation form with skill. But 
the first movement is throughout no 
more than a pompous firing of blank 
cartridges. Glazounoff’s imagination— 
if we are to judge by this concerto— 
never glowing with a white heat of in- 
spiration, seems to have gone stone- 
cold with the passing years. Mr. Ernest 
Newman declares that the orchestra, 
who read their parts quite cleverly, did 
so with an occasional look of anxiety on 
their honest faces. 


Symphony Flutters on Lumpish Wing 


The nearest approach to a novelty in 
more recent concerts was the Scriabine 
Second Symphony, presented by Sir 
Henry Wood with considerable fire and 
intensity; but, which, notwithstanding, 
darts and soars and falls back and rises 
in its music on a somewhat lumpish wing. 
It is an earlier work and its greatest in- 
terest to the student lies in its hints of 
the Scriabine to come. It would seem 
at times as if all of Scriabine’s orches- 
tral writing attempted to realize a sin- 
gle idea, the one which found its finest 
expression in his “Poem of Ecstasy.” The 
third and fourth symphonies, and 
“Prometheus” are all represented in the 
second in their staple constituents, emo- 
tional and technical, but in a far more 
tentative form. In the Second Sym- 
phony, as in the “Divine Poem,” when 
the Russian composer endeavors to be 
energetic he verges on the commonplace, 
especially are there things in the brass 
in the finale of the Second Symphony 
which call forth a smile. Yet the work 
is the work of a genius, for all that the 
genius is undeveloped. 


Lenora Sparkes Sings in Wigmore Hall 


An English soprano, Lenora Sparkes 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, gave a recital at Wigmore 
Hall in which, once she had found her 
voice and gained her self-control, she 
proved that she could sing with a pure, 
even tone, and produce some fine effects 
of shading. Her shading seems to be 
imposed upon the music rather than grow 
out of it, and is born of the artist’s joy 
in the skilled control of his instrument. 
Thus it remains purely instrumental, 
not psychological. It is all a matter of 
poetic insight, of the gift which some 
people have and others have not, of get- 
ting at once inside the skin of a char- 
acter. Tatania’s “Letter Song,” by 
Tchaikov sky, Miss Sparkes sang partic- 
ularly well, with incisive phrasing ana 
secure effect; and she also gave pleas- 
ure in Catalani’s “Romanza” and Charles 
Koechlin’s “Aux Temps des Fées.” 


Chopin Glamored with Beauty 


Irene Scharrer, at a Chopin recital she 
gave in Queen’s Hall, made the claims 
of light of those piano gems of his which 
she played radiantly vivid before the 
mind’s eye. This pianist has attributes 
of personality which fit her peculiarly for 
her task. In her playing sheer beauty 
of tone was combined with a fire and 
color which few unite in equal measure 
in the interpretation of Chopin. The 
chief work she played was the Sonata 
in B Minor, Op. 58, and the manner in 
which she handled the Largo was an epit- 
ome of her methods. The Ballade in F 
Minor, Op. 52, the Impromptu in A Flat, 
Op. 29, and the lovely Berceuse once 
more delighted her audience as given 
with her magic touch, and tnere was 
not one of the shorter Preindes and 
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Etudes but which glowed anew in her 
playing. 
Karsavina Dances to Mozart’s Music 


Karsavina has attracted attention at 
the Coliseum in a series of dances set 
to music by Mozart. She spent no more 
than a week in London, being about to 
leave for a Continental tour; and while 
London will be sorry to lose her for a 
time, it is only fair that other parts 
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of the world should have an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating her art, which has 
developed enormously since she first 
came to England. Now Karsavina may 
claim to rank as one of the first dancers 
of the time—her versatility is proved 
by her dancing such entirely different 
numbers as the Polka from “Les Ven- 
dredis,” and her suite of short dances to 
Mozart’s compositions, the latter selec- 
tions being charmingly scored for string 
quintet. 





Indian Girls on Tour in England 
Bring Eastern Music to Occident 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. ~ 


A Party of Hindu Girls Photographed with the Musical Instruments Peculiar to 
Their Own Land While on Tour in England 


ONDON, Sept. 29.—This company of 
Hindu girls, adepts on the vinas, 
sitars, sarindas, and other musical in- 
struments shown in the above picture, 


has been giving concerts here, and in the 
provinces. Many of the numbers they 


play are pleasing and expressive even to 
Occidental ears, despite the fact that the 
Hindus have refined musical theory to a 
degree which allows of some 1000 possi- 
ble varieties of scale. The notation of 
the music they play is expressed in 
Sanscrit characters. 





Russ Prison Orchestra 
: Played Calfgut Strings 


UNICH, Sept. 30.—Some interesting 
I details anent the formation of a 
prisoners’ orchestra in one of the Si- 
berian prison camps, where some 800 
men were interned during the war, were 
recently made public here. The receipt 
of a few pieces of piano music—though 
there was not a single piano in the little 
Siberian town near which the camp was 


located—first gave the incentive for the 
formation of the orchestra. No more 
than a couple of violins and guitars ex- 
isted as a nucleus; but a Russian car- 
penter was induced to build a ’cello and 
a double-bass out of birch wood planks, 
and then came the question of strings. 
No one knew anything about their manu- 
facture, until two chemists gave a recipe 
for the preparation of strings from calf- 
gut. When dried the ‘cello’ strings 
proved serviceable, but the bass strings 
invariably snapped. The bass player, 
formerly an alt-horn player in a Buda- 
pest military band, was not discouraged, 
but requisitioned a number of cords used 
to hang out the wash, and preparing 
them with pitch and other ingredients, 
finally achieved his strings. A young 








American Y. M. C. A. man, who visited 
the camp with a bagful of New Testa- 
ments, was kind enough to send the pris- 
oners a flute (violin and ’celio strings he 
had _ been 

Vladivostok; 


unable to procure) from 
and when the orchestra 





assembled for its first rehearsal, it. com- 
prised a double bass, a ’cello, a viola, a 
flute, two guitars, three second and four 
first violins. The first concert was given 
in the open air, outside the barracks, and 
though two of the cords of the double. 
bass snapped in the course of the per- 
formance, the player managed to make 
the remaining strings do double duty. 
The music played, military marches ar- 
ranged by some of the Austrian prison- 
ers, “Tesoro Mio,” and popular operetta 
numbers, were not, perhaps of the high- 
est order, but the first concert, succeeded 
by numerous others, showed what a boon 
this music was for the camp at large. 
When the Y. M. C. A. man returned to 
visit the camp the following year, the 
prisoners’ orchestra was able to play 
Sousa’s “Washington Post” march for his 
benefit. 





New Works for Ghent Théatre Royal 


GHENT, Sept. 29.—New works to be 
heard during the coming season at the 
Théatre Royal in Ghent include: “Stam- 
boul,” lyric drama, in four acts and 
five tableaux, music by Edouard Trémi- 


sot; “Rhéna,” lyric drama in four acts 
and five tableaux, music by Jean Van 
den Teden; “Anima Allegria,” lyric com- 
edy in three acts, music by Franco Vit- 
tadini; ‘‘Mezrail,” Oriental fantasy in 
one act, music by Louis Delune; and 
“Sous les Verrona,” a one-act lyric com- 
edy, by Oscar Roels. Besides these, Puc- 
cini’s “Il Tabarro,”’ Chapuis’ “Les 
Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr,” Gabriel Du- 
pont’s “Antar” and Massenet’s “Cléo- 
patre” will be heard. 


Concert Conditions in Norway 


CHRISTIANIA, Sept. 29.—In (Ch vis. 
tiania the Philharmonic Orchestra .,} 
scription concerts were given every 
night throughout the winter, wit! 
usual complaints anent the usual h. .yy 
expenses incurred in the usual way |; 
costs about 2,000 kroner to give a re. \ta| 
with the price of seats ranging from one 
and a half to five kroner for the ave) ag, 
artist, and going up to twenty krone 
for stars. Great artists can claim and 
collect great receipts. Where other apt. 
ists are concerned, it is probably kiide; 
to let a charitable veil cover the balance 
sheet. The conditions governing concert 
giving in Norway are, in fact, very riuch 
the same as in England. 


Munich ‘‘Parsifal’’ Seen 
chant French Glasses 











ARIS, Sept. 29.—At the recent per- 

formance of “Parsifal” in the Prinz- 
Regenten Theater in Munich, the 
strangers in the hall included a few rare 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, a_ somewhat 
greater number of Italians, and, above 
all, German-Americans whose vulgar 
manners, noisy lack of reserve, to say 
nothing of accent, denoted a recent im- 


portation from the United States. Rich, 


they let their dollars ring . . . but 
they have not as yet had time to become 
gentlemen. Give them two or three gen 
erations, perhaps a lit#Je change of name 
and they will have turned pure Yankee 
The performance is mediocre, all the con- 
noisseurs agree, notably the greatest of 
all, the celebrated Italian conductor, Tos 
canini, who does not disguise his dissatis 
faction, almost turning to indignation 
The choruses are frankly bad, one of th 
chief interpreters, Kundry, is not wort! 
much; 
is much inferior to what it was. Has 
Germany, as regards musical presenta- 
tion, already begun to decay? (Com 
pared with German reports of the 
Munich Festival performances which 
have appeared in these columns, th« 
above is interesting as presenting a 
French reaction.—Ed.) 





Hugo Riemann to Have 
a Monument ml A aaa 








Lo Sept. 27..—The musicologist 
and lexiocographer, Hugo Riemann 

compiler of the valuable work of refer- 
ence known as Riemann’s “Musik- Lexi- 


con,” who died about two years ago, 

to have a mortuary monument erected 
in his honor on his burial place. A su! 

scription opened to this end has already 
secured some 7,000 marks, and the sum 
must be increased if the monument is t! 
be a worthy one. The Leipsic sculptor, 
Felix Pfeifer, has been intrusted with 
the artistic execution of the eller 
monument. 





Breton Town Celebrates Music-Festiva! 


SAINT-PoL-DE-LEON, Sept. 29.—T! 
quaint old Breton town, whose Norma! 
Gothic cathedral contains a famous Del! 
whose sound is said to cure headach« 
diseases of the ear, recently celebrated | 
annual féte of competitive recitations °! 
Breton poetry and singing of Bret! 
songs, and the open-air performance ‘ 
Breton tragedy. The choral con 
tions sung consisted of two-part, | 
part and four-part songs, harmonized 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, Guy Ropart 
others. This year, as in years past 
festival attracted many tourists an 
sic-lovers. 





In the September issue of The Ch 
ian, its able editor, G. Jean-Aubr: 
views the two years’ activities 0! 
smallest musical magazine in the w 
He has reason to pride himself © 
value and accomplishment of this |! 
zine he has created and given su 
unique place among its contempo! 





Says Richard Specht: “Vienna 
still be considered the center of 
art . . . since Richard Strauss 
there.” 
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Death Dance to Bach Music Clou 


of Old Lubeck’s “‘Northern Week’’ 


(‘BECK, Sept. 30.—This cld Han- 
L seatic town of Liibeck has not neg- 
lected music during its recent exhibition 
week. Aside from a centenary exhibi- 
tion of Liibeck art, and one of the “In- 
dustries and Crafts” of Liibeck, as well 
as a Press Conference which has ar- 
ranged for a better news exchange be- 


tween German and Scandinavian papers, 
there was a special civic performance of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the local theater 
for the benefit of the guests, presented 
by the best artists of Berlin and Vienna, 
under the direction of the Liibeck con- 
ductor Manstedt, a performance which 
was admirably unified and artistic. 


Painting Lives in Dance 


Of unique interest, however, was the 
“Death Dance” which has been per- 
formcd during the exhibition in the an- 
cient church of St. Aegidius. In a side 
chapel of the Marienkirche in Liibeck 
there is a “Dance of Death.” The origi- 
nal, which, dating from the year 1463, 
was painted on wood and provided with a 
Low-German text, no longer exists. But 
a copy made of it on canvas, in 1701, 
the text reshaped in High-German Alex- 
andrines, a very beautiful thing, is in a 
fine state of preservation. This canvas, 
“Dance of Death,” musically framed in a 


tonal setting drawn from the works of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, has now been 
realized in movement and tone at the 
St. Aegidius Church, in the shape of a 
lengendary mystery. The dancers re- 
produce the varied movements pictured 
on the canvas with startling effect. On 
entering the church in the dim twilight, 
mysterious lights flash while soft music 
sounds from the gallery. Then the cur- 
tains which had hidden the gallery are 
drawn aside, and the old building, rich 
in carvings dating from the Renaissance, 
is lit with a cold, blue light. 


Death Plays a Flute 


With steps now graceful, now ecstatic 
and mocking, cruel or ingratiating move- 
ments, Death—now the Bachian music 
ceases—comes into view, a tall, ghostly, 
hooded figure playing upon a flute. A 
processional now appears moving up the 
darkened nave—there are some forty- 
eight dancers in all in the production— 
headed by the Pope, with the Emperor 
and Empress, the Duke, the Cardinal, 
the Nun, the Usurer, the Gentleman, the 
Peasant, and so on down the line to the 
Child following. The processional mounts 
to the gallery and disappears. Now the 
weird music of the death flute ceases, and 
Death orders all, potentate and beggar, 
pope and palmist, rich man and poor 
man, before his tribunal. These all are 


condemned to pay the final tribute. Now 
comes the actual Death dance. The 
participants, clad in their picturesque 
medieval costumes, holding the white, 
fluttering grave-cloths which serve to 
link them together in their gruesome 
round, show their terror or resignation 
by realistic movements as the dance 
progresses to the accompaniment of old 
Netherland death dance music, while the 
explanatory text is declaimed, although 
the modern verbal declamation does not 
seem to fit in exactly with the archaic 
verses and movements. Despite this pos- 
sible drawback, the effect is a very beau- 
tiful one. 


Not a Religious Mystery 


It is a secular rather than a religious 
mystery. There are affecting momenis 
notably when the processional moves 
slowly to the rhythm of the music from 
the midst of the throng to meet Death 
at the altar. But its emotion is a purely 
aesthetic, not a religious one. We are 
no longer immediately and directly in 
touch with the content as were its con- 
temporaries, who, though they undoubt- 
edly looked upon the “Dance of Death” 
as a puppet-play, visualized in it all their 
own greatest fears, hopes and beliefs. 
The dance ends with Death convulsively 
clutching the Child, while the organ 
breaks forth into a crash of chords, the 
players disappear, and the church is once 
more flooded with light. The perform- 
ance was staged under the direction of 
Hans Holtorf, a Liibeck artist, and or- 
gan compositions and the solo singing of 
religious numbers from Bach’s church 
cantatas preceded it. 





Train in “Tosca” Too Prominent 


BERLIN, Sept. 30.—Malvine Szterényi, 
from Vienna, appeared here in the 
Staatsoper in the title-réle of Puccini’s 
“Tosca” as a guest singer. She sug- 
gested Jeritza somewhat, but paid far 
to much attention to her train. What 
can a wretched train mean to the despair- 
ing, passionate heroine in such a breath- 
less scene? Let it be torn to shreds if 
only her lover be saved! The high point 
of the performance was in the third act, 
where the deceived woman flings herself 
on her lover’s body with a wild outcry. 
In the so-called prayer in the second act, 
which is not a prayer at all, the singer’s 
voice, a soprano which is especially full 
in the upper registers, produced its great- 
est effect. Ignatz Waghalter conducted 
admirably. Laubenthal made a fine 
Cavaradossi and Hofbauer a devilishly 
convincing Scarpia. 





Musical Elevator in Milan 


MILAN, Sept. 30.—One of the most 
novel among the alterations carried out 
in the Seala Theater renovation has been 
the movable platform for the musicians 
of the orchestra. By means of this plat- 
form, the orchestra can be lowered into 
the pit, or raised to the level of the hall, 
according to the effect to be produced. 
Dynamic shading, properly handled, can 
of course establish the illusion of ap- 
proach or retreat; but now, added to 
the pianissimos and fortissimos, this in- 
genious mechanism perfects the illusion 
for the auditors, and makes more flexible 


the “curtain of sound” which too often 
Separates the singers from the audience, 
instead of framing and sustaining them. 





Vienna Fair Concerts 


_ VIENNA, Sept. 30.—The great Vienna 
“air which has been in progress for the 
Past weeks has been represented on the 
musical side by some important con- 
‘erts. One was the performance of 
Richard Strauss’ “Alpine Symphony” in 
the Fair Palace, Fritz Reiner, the con- 
uctor of the Dresden Opera, conduct- 
ng. He allowed the waterfall to roar 
nicely, and called up a first-rate tempest, 
“Onducting the composition without a 
ore, and earning warm applause. The 
‘enna Teachers’ Chorus, a cappella, 
Was heard to advantage under the direc- 
on of Prof. Hans Wagner in a concert 
individual numbers, and the Vienna 
rio Society in Haydn’s “Creation.” 
ne concert given by the Vienna Sym- 
Briickner’s Seventh Symphony 
ayed, conducted by Fritz Reiner; 
inother, of a popular nature, pre- 
““ntec Tehaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
Konrath’s baton. There were 
chamber music concerts. 


Var 


Administration Drums and Trumpets 
Drown Out the Tuileries Concerts 
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ARIS, Sept. 30.—For the last time the 

Concerts des Tuileries, which Ca- 
mille Servat has so brilliantly conducted, 
and which have rendered such services to 
the cause of good music, gave a perform- 
ance on Sunday, Sept. 4. M. Servat, 
in a_ notice which he _ has_ pub- 


lished, lays the blame for the discon- 
tinuance of these concerts squarely on 
the Ministry of Fine Arts, which, theo- 
retically supposed to do all in its power 
to encourage musical effort of the finer 
sort, has in this instance at least done 
it notable disservice. 


Act of Reactionary Authoritatism 


“The reactionary authoritatism of the 
Administration of Fine Arts has had 
the better of sixteen years of effort and 
good will,” says M. Servat. “From the 
very beginning it has looked with hos- 
tility on an experiment which, in the 
general opinion, should have ewakened 
its most helpful interest. Its whim has 
all too often, during the summer just 
past, made the Tuileries a maneuver 
ground where lyric performances could 
not rival with the hundreds of trumpets 
and drums which the neighborhood was 
used to impose upon them. There is no 
doubt but that the right conceded me— 
against payment of, a large sum of 
money—to give concerts here of sym- 
phonic and lyric music, should, logically, 
have brought with it the faculty of mak- 
ing use of the Tuileries grounds. The 
Bureau of Theaters was not of this opin- 
ion, and all my protestations were in 
vain.” 

There is no doubt whatsoever that 
sports, the exercises of the athletic so- 
cieties, should not be discouraged; but 
why should purely musical manifesta- 
tions be prohibited? To authorize, upon 
payment, the giving of concerts at the 
Tuileries, implies, does it not, that a 
few hours a day might be peacefully de- 
voted to music? If not, the Administra- 
tion should return the money. Every 
friend of music in Paris will regret that 
the interesting work inaugurated by M. 
Servat sixteen years ago can no longer 
be carried on, and the least that is due 
him is a public acknowledgement of the 
value and benefit of his services to music 
for so long a period. 


Operetta on Diderot Tale 


While at the Opéra “Aida” and 
“Roméo et Juliette,” at the Opéra- 
Comique “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Cavalleria” and 


“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,”’ and “Le 
Chemineau” at the Porte-Saint-Martin 
are varying with other scores of the 
standard repertory, a new operetta has 
been produced at the Théatre Marjal. It 
is called “Les Bijoux Indiscrets,” and its 
two acts and four tableaux are the work 
of P. L. Flers, while its music has been 
written by Léo Daniderff. A tale of 
Diderot’s has been made the basis of an 
entertaining work which is part operette 
and part revue. The Rajah Mangozul, 
weary of the flatteries of his courtiers, 
longs for the unadulerated truth. A fakir 
grants his wish, and the unfortunate 
prince, before whom everyone now ex- 
presses himself freely, meets with one dis- 
illusion after another. In spite of Orien- 
tal costumes, many of those who sing 
and speak on the stage are known to us, 
and thanks to M. Flers, India seems 
the rendezvous of all Paris. Léo Dani- 
derff’s music is animated, colorful, and 
rich in airs which ought to have a popu- 
lar appeal. Lucette Darbelle, in the réle 
of the favorite, Mayadivi, is a graceful 
comedienne as well as having a charm- 
ing voice. 


Accordeon Again in Fashion in Paris 


The accordeon, long forgotten, has 
suddenly come into fashion again in 
Paris. It is heard in the balls of the 
suburbs, it sighs in the Rue de Lappe, 
and in all the “Musettes” of the popular 
quarters. It has climbed the Montmartre, 
and all the expensive bars and establish- 
ments have adopted it. There is no 
good orchestra in which this instrument 
with bellows does not mingle its little 
organ note with the tonal bombardment 
of the jazz instruments. The virtuosos of 
the accordeon are paid royally. Few in 
number, syndicated. their prices are too 
high for many of the proprietors of the 
nocturnal cafés. Who would have said, 
ten years ago, that this poor relative of 
the organ would once more come into its 
own? When will the barrel-organ cele- 
brate a renaissance? 


Spanish Dances [Must Be Spanish Now 


Maurice Yvain, who, though a grad- 
uate of the Conservatoire composition 
classes. is the author of the popular 
song, “Mon Homme,” which Cora Lapar- 
cerie sings every night at the Renais- 
sance, and of which 200,000 copies have 
been sold in France, recently declared 
that nowadays Spanish music must have 
real local color to succeed. Formerly, 
when one wrote a Spanish march, one 





Marie Rajdl, a Leading Soprano of the 
Vienna Staatsoper, and a Notable 
Puccini Interpreter 





simply provided a sort of staccato ac- 
companiment for a melody. “To-day, 
subconsciously perhaps, the public is 
harder to please. Albeniz and Granados 
have taught them what the popular airs 
of Spain really are like. And we have 
to bear them in mind now when we wish 
to write an Andalusian or a Catalan 
dance.” 





Food Makes Musicians Militarists 

Moscow, Sept. 26.—In Soviet Russia 
many musicians have been joining the 
reserve regiments of the Red Guard, in 
order that they may receive the paik, the 
rations of black bread, herring, farina, 
oil, salt, coffee, sugar and tobacco, in 
which the soldiers are paid their wages. 





Musical Memoirs of 
Tetrazzini Published 


ONDON, Sept. 30.—Luisa Tetrazzini, 

the famous coloratura soprano, has 
published her memoirs, under the title 
“My Life of Song” (Cassell), and the 
Florentine diva’s book is an amusing 
human document, colored with the rather 
baroque romance of operatic life. There 
is much interesting anecdote, including 
the story of her début in Florence at the 
age of sixteen, and very entertaining are 
the sections dealing with the singer’s ad- 
ventures in Latin America. Once, like 


a singer of romance, she secured the re- 
lease of a prisoner by pleading with a 
musically impressionable president; 
again she was forced to make her es- 
cape from an angry impresario by taking 
ship disguised as a pilot’s boy, while 
her admirers, “following an old Spanish 
custom, which Sir Walter Raleigh at- 
tempted on a notable occasion to intro- 
duce into England,” spread coats and 
cloaks on the stones for her to walk on. 
Tetrazzini was somewhat dismayed by 
the London fogs when she came to this 
city in 1907, determined to prove that 
“the incomparable old school of Italian 
opera was not dead,” but her triumphs 
soon dissipated her alarms. Patti wrote 
her a triple bravo. Such praise, Tetraz- 
zini remarks: “I treasure as a peasant 
maid would treasure the billet-doux of a 
royal lover. It is a sacred missive!” 








Voice Wobbling Sweeps Australia 


MELBOURNE, Sept. 17.—According to 
J. Alfred Johnstone, a calamitous epi- 
demic of voice wobbling has been raging 
for some time throughout Australia. The 
unfortunate victims of the disease seem 
to be quite incapable of singing a single 


note steadily and in tune. Evil tutor- 
ship is regarded by Mr. Johnstone as the 
root of the “pestilence,” and he calls on 
all interested to join in measures to pre- 
vent the ruin of the fine natural voices 
of Australia. 
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COMPANY 
OPENING PERFORMANCE “RIGOLETTO,” NOVEMBER 2Ist, 1921 


Excerpts from encomiums accorded JOSEPH SCHWARZ by the press of two continents 
for recent appearances in concert and opera 


EUROPE AMERICA 


Elegance, emotional warmth and beauty of tone. 
N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


Berlin. Rich quality of voice, commendable style and admirable dramatic power. 


N. Y. Herald. 


An incomparable, illuminating power transcends from his voice. Dramatic and vocally beautiful interpretation, a voice that lends itself 


Vienna. to every type of singing. 
N. ¥Y. Evening Mail. 


His healthy, temperamental musicianship, supported by the richest An artist, a singer and an actor, he has a genius and a magnetism 


enslaving. 
well-deserved triumph in the deeper spiritual expression of the German San Francisco Bulletin. 


masters, as formerly in the popular Italian music. Schwarz’s succecss was not a half and half affair, it was a triumph. 


Munich. San Francisco Examiner. 


AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS DURING AND 
AFTER THE CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 
SOUTHERN TOUR BEING ARRANGED FOR APRIL AND MAY, 1922 


A unique pianissimo, which in its gentlest tones sounds positively ethe- 
real, and exhales the shimmer of a transfigured poetry. 


resources of nature and ennobled by a flawless vocal cultivation, won 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
RAOUL BIAIS, 1425 BROADWAY. NEW YORK STEINWAY PIANO 
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Nine Operas with But One Repetition 
in Second Week of San Carlo Season 





Elizabeth Amsden, Eleanora de Cisneros and Henri Scott 
“Guest” Artists with Gallo Forces—“Hansel and Gretel,” 
Conducted by Henry Hadley, Is Welcomed at Matinée— 
“Tohengrin” Sung in Italian with Anna Fitziu as “Elsa” 


dE nae 
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the same cast as before—Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo singers con- 


W a repetition of but one opera—‘‘Aida” on Saturday night with 


tinued to attract large audiences throughout their second week at 


the Manhattan. 


Beginning with the double bill, “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 


leria” on Monday night, the purveyors of popular-price opera presented 
“Tosca,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Gioconda,” “Traviata,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Tales of Hoffmann” before reaching the second-time “Aida” on Saturday 


night. 


Sofia Charlebois made her first ap- 
pearance in “Pagliacci” and sang again 
in “Tales of Hoffmann.” Anna Fitziu’s 
heroine in “Tosca” was a disclosure of 
interest. “Héansel and Gretel” supplied 
what was welcomed as a novelty, and 
announcement has been made that it 
will be repeated. Elizabeth Amsden was 
“ouest” star of “Gioconda.” “Traviata” 
brought another success for Josephine 
Lucchese; as did the Saturday matinée 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” Friday night’s 
“Lohengrin,” sung in Italian, had two 
“ouest” artists, Miss Fitziu and Eleanora 
de Cisneros, in the feminine réles, and 
Henri Scott sang King Henry. Marie 
Rappold was again the “guest” luminary 
of “Aida.” 





Double Bill Opens Week 


The second week of the San Carlo sea- 
son opened, on Oct. 3, with a perform- 
ance of the perennial double bill, credi- 
tably done. “Pagliacci” served to in- 
troduce Sofia Charlesbois as Nedda. In 
the Mascagni opera, Bianca Saroya was 
an excellent Santuzza, Romeo Boscacci 
was Turiddu, Ada Paggi, Lola, Luigi 
Dalle Molle, Alfio, and Anita Klinova, 
Mama Lucia. 

Mme. Charlebois acted well and sang 
effectively as Leoncavallo’s heroine, 
though her voice betrayed its limitations 





of range. Tommasini was a Canio of 
curiously mild disposition, though he 
sang the réle smoothly throughout. Tonio, 
in the hands of Gaetano Viviano, mani- 
fested a distressing tendency to stray 
from pitch. His “Prologo” was cordial- 
ly receiyed by the large audience. Nicola 
D’Amico as Silvio sang appealingly, and 
Joseph Tudisco cared for the part of 
Peppe. Carlo Peroni conducted both 
operas. The chorus performed apathe- 
tically, especially in the first work, but 
the orchestra was agreeably full. 
R. M. K. 





Anna Fitziu in “Tosca” 


There was merit in the performance 
of “Tosca” on Tuesday night, conducted 
by Carlo Peroni. Joseph Royer, who 
sang well, gave some authority to the 
role of Scarpia, and portrayed its sinis- 
ter malevolence more or less effectively. 
Anna Fitziu, though she did not reveal 
much subtlety as the heroine, was of 
striking presence, and showed consider- 
able emotion in the scene which ends 
with the death of the ruthless Chief of 
Police. Miss Fitziu sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” with great tenderness. There 
was much sincerity, again, in her act- 
ing in the climax on the battlements of 
St. Angelo Castle. Guiseppe Corallo 


was not sufficiently powerful as Mario. 
but his light tenor was heard to telling 
effect in “E Lucevan Le Stelle.” Pietro 
de Biasi made much of the réle of An- 
gelotti, and Natalie Cervi was animated 
as the Sacristan. P. J. N. 





“Hansel and Gretel’ 


In spite of stage management that 
went agley, transformations that did not 
transform, and principals who were not 
vocaliy distinguished or very success- 
ful in catching the spirit of what they 
sang, the late Engelbert Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel” gave evident pleas- 
ure when the San Carlo forces essayed 
it at a matinée on Wednesday. This was 
largely due to the orchestra, which suc- 
ceeded in projecting much of the beauty 
of the melodious and richly-hued score, 
if it lacked something of elasticity under 
Henry Hadley’s leadership. Principals 
included Dora de Phillippe as Gretel, 
Elinor Marlo as Hénsel, Anita Klinova 
as The Mother, May Korb as the Sand 
Man and the Dew Fairy; Janet French as 
a well-acted but almost inaudible witch, 
and Frank Hierapolis as The Father. 
The proceeds went to charity and after 
the long delayed final curtain, a rout of 
children danced on the stage. O. T. 





Elizabeth Amsden in 


Elizabeth Amsden, well remembered as 
a prominent member of the Century 
Opera, made her first “guest” appearance 
with the company as Gioconda in Pon- 
chielli’s opera, on Wednesday night. Miss 
Amsden gave a performance that was 
excellent vocally, powerful dramatically 
and beautiful pictorially. No flaw could 
be found in her work, except a tendency 
to force her voice now and then. She 
is a sincere and capable artist and one 
whom it would be a pleasure to hear 
more frequently. Mr. Boscacci, substi- 
tuting for Mr. Corallo who was an- 
nounced as Enzo, sang well, and Mr. 
Royer gave a performance of Barnaba 
that was satisfying musically, if some- 
what lacking in subtlety. Nina Fras- 
cani gave a good routine performance of 
Laura but her singing was marred by 
faulty intonation. Ada Paggi sang an 
excellent Cieca and Pietro de Biasi a 
sonorous if unemotional Alvise. The 
entre-acts were interminable and the per- 
formance did not close till after mid- 


“Gioconda” 


night. The policy of allowing only one 
program for two persons is an irritating 
one. J. A. H. 





“Traviata” on Thursday 


A cautious performance of “Traviata” 
on Thursday evening, gained in momen- 
tum and effect with the second act. Vio- 


letta was sung by Josephine Lucchese, 
whose coloratura work was often excel- 
lent, though her voice lacked in some 
measure the maturity which the part de- 
mands. Salvatore Sciaretti used a 
resonant light tenor to good effect as 
Alfredo. The elder Germont was sun, 
by Gaetano Viviano, who seemed not 
thoroughly at home in the part. Other 
roles were allotted as follows: Flora, 
Frances Morosini; Annina, Anita Kli- 
nova; Gastone, Luigi Dalle Molle; Baron 
Dauphol, Joseph Nidisco; Doctor Gren- 
vil, Natale Cervi. An incidental dance 
was given by Sylvia Tell and the ballet 
corps in. the second scene of Act II. 
Papalardi conducted, the orchestra play- 
ing with more restraint than usually, if 
with less spirit. ~ mee 





An 
Wagner made his re-entry into the 


metropolis on Friday evening, under the 
tutelage of Mr. Gallo’s stalwart band. 
The ambitious Gallo marshalled an ex- 
cellent array of more or less perfect 
Wagnerites for his “Lohengrin” ensem- 
ble, headed by the lovely Anna Fitziu, 
who again demonstrated to New York- 
ers that she is an intelligent, full-voiced, 
satisfying Elsa. The réle of Ortrud was 
in the experienced hands of Eleanora de 
Cisneros. Graham Marr valiantly cham- 
pioned the cause of opera-in-English by 
using his mother tongue in the face of 
the loyal Italian choristers and princi- 
pals who upheld their own Latin. Romeo 
Boscacci was the capable Lehengrin; 
Henri Scott, ever reliable loaned his 
rich voice to the passages of King Hein- 
rich. Luigi Dalle Molle discharged the 
duties of the Herald efficiently. Conduc- 
tor Hadley’s tempi were often too indi- 
vidually his own, for example, the 
prelude to the. third act was too rapid. 
By all means let us have more of this 
good, substantial sort of popular-price 
opera. a. &: 


Enjoyable “Lohengrin” 





[Continued on page 14] 











ON’T under any conditions miss the 
big special October Issue of The 
Musical Observer, America’s fastest grow- 
ing music monthly with its beautiful roto- 
gravure art supplement of all the concert 








artists who will appear during the coming 
season. 


The big October Issue of The Musical Ob- 
server will be the largest and the best num- 
ber we have ever published. Even, if you 
do not subscribe regularly be sure to get 
this issue, as you will not wish to miss our 
two important and timely feature. articles 
by Herbert F. Peyser. 


Concert Outlook of The New York 
Season 1921-22 


Partial Forecast and Some Prospects of 
The New York Opera Season 1921-22 


MUSICAL OBSERVER CO., 46 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find ........ for which send me the “Musical Observer” 
months. 


Address... 
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Sowerby First Fellowship-Holder 
of American Academy in Rome 





Award Made Entirely Outside the Contest—Eight Scores Sent 
in, But None Adjudged of Sufficient Promise—Competi- 
tion Is Extended Until Oct. 31 


QUUNNNUUUALNLAAULAGUUUNUGLUAGUNALQUGQUEOOGSGGES0004000000000N0ANNNNNN ESE SAEOEEPGECGGOEUOUUUUEAEOU COUNTER 


"YJ\HE American Academy in Rome has 

announced an extension of its con- 
test until Oct. 31 for the Prix de Rome 
in Musical Composition, owing to the 
fact that none of the eight scores sent 


in was adjudged of sufficient promise to 
merit the award’s being mada. The 
withholding of the award is in accord- 
ance with the Academy’s original an- 
nouncement which was published in 
MusicAL AMERICA on Sept. 17. If the 
extension of time fails to bring to light 
a worthy work, the award will not be 
made this year, following the precedent 
of the Academy in its other branches. 
The conditions for next year’s contest 
will, in any case, be made public the 
latter part of December. 

The recent award to Leo Sowerby, of 
Chicago, of a two years’ fellowship 
carrying a stipend of $2,000 annually, 
was entirely outside of the contest, as 
was explained by Roscoe Guernsey, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Academy. Mr. 
Guernsey stated that Mr. Sowerby was 
unwilling to give up three years to study 
abroad and for that reason had declined 
to enter the competition. He was, there- 
fore, appointed for two years. 

Mr. Sowerby is a native of Grand 
Rapids, and received his early musical 
training there. He pursued his studies 
at the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, and studied theory with Arthur 
Olaf Anderson, and piano with Calvin 
Lambert. He began to compose at an 
early age and the first performance of 
his works was given in November, 1913, 
when Glenn Dillard Gunn played a violin 
concerto from his pen. Among his com- 
positions which have frequently been 
given are the “Set of Four,” to be re- 
peated by the Boston Symphony this sea- 
son; three British folk tune settings, a 
Concerto for Piano in F, Serenade for 
String Quartet, trio for flute, viola and 
piano; Quintet for Woodwind, and an 
overture, “Comes Autumn Time.” 

Breck Trowbridge, of Trowbridge & 
Livingston, architects, chairman of the 
committee of the school of fine arts of 
the Academy, said that the original in- 
tention of the committee was to make 
the competition one on an invitation basis, 
but that an insufficient number of can- 
didates were fuund. “We are naturally 
anxious,” said Mr. Trowbridge, “to get 


Photo by Beidler 

Leo Sowerby, American Composer, Who 
Has Been Granted a Fellowship of 
Two Years by the American Academy 
in Rome. 


the best man we can and for that reason 
we decided to make the contest a public 
one. In the present instance, the men 
did not have enough time between the 
making of the announcement and the time 
of closing of the competition, but that 
will be remedied in future. Mr. Sower- 
by will start out as if he had won the 
scholarship last season, and we hope to 
send another man whose term will end 
the year after Mr. Sowerby’s, and next 
year we shall send another man, I hope, 
and then the entire thing will be in 
working order.” 

No announcement was made by the 
Academy concerning the judges of the 
contest, but it was learned that Walter 
Damrosch and John Alden Carpenter 
were among them. 





ALICE FRISCA MAKES 
HER NEW YORK BOW 


Returning from Abroad, 
Young Pianist Gives 
Début Recital 


Piano Recital, Alice Frisca, Molian 
Hall, Oct. 6, Evening. The Program: Va- 
riations on Paisiello’s “Nel Cor Piu Non 
Mi Sento,” Beethoven; Capriccio, Scar- 
latti; “Le Coucou,” Daquin; Organ ‘Toc- 
cata and Fugue, D-Minor, Bach-Tausig ; 
“Carnaval,” Schumann; Scherzo, B-Flat 
Minor, Nocturne, F-Sharp, Valse, A-Flat, 
Chopin; “Claire de Lune,’ Debussy; 
“The Fountain,” Douillet ; “Hark, Hark! 
the Lark,’ Schubert-Liszt: Tarantelle 
ts “La Muette de Portici,’” Awber- 
Liszt, 


Miss Frisca, whose name embodies 
more than a suggestion of the city of 
the Golden Gate from which she comes, 
was introduced to New York by way of 
Paris and London, reports of her playing 
having preceded her overseas. 

Recognizable talent asserted itself in 
the young Californian’s presentation of 
her introductory program. 

Miss Frisca’s has been good instruc- 
tion. She has evident technical possibili- 
ties, though on this occasion the me- 
chanics of what she played were of a 
variable character, sometimes leading to 
a fluent and faultlessly clean achieve- 
ment of difficult passages; at other mo- 
ments lacking incisiveness and certitude, 
with slips of the fingers or notes that 
failed to sound. Her tone was generally 
good, if sometimes driven too strenuously 
in the left hand and not notable for 
variety, nuance or color. 

Interpretatively, Miss Frisca’s play- 
ing was sound, though lacking in emo- 
tional qualities and suggesting both im- 


maturity and the leading strings of tute- 
lage. She was very cordially applauded, 
responded with several extras, and was 
the recipient of a number of floral 
tributes. O. F. 





Gallo’s Second Week 
At the Manhattan 








[Continued from page 13] 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 

Offenbach’s tune-laden “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was the Saturday matinée opera 
and received one of the best-ordered per- 
formances of the San Carlo company’s 
first two weeks at the Manhattan. As 
Hoffmann Salvatore Sciaretti was easy 
of bearing and sang with a tone sweet 
and smoothly produced. Josephine Luc- 
chese as Olympia, Madeleine Keltie as 
Giulietta and Sofia Charlebois as Antonia 
presented a succession of heroines, each 
of them good to look upon and of vocal 
sufficiency. Elinor Marlo was an ac- 
ceptable Nicklaus. There were flowers 
for all, and many curtain calls. 

Of the men, Natale Cervi as Spalan- 
zani and Crespel, seconded Sciaretti 
capably, and Arnold Becker was fairly 
successful, dramatically, in the three 
roles of Schlemil, Dappertutto and Mi- 
racle, though his lugubrious and un- 
pointed singing did scant justice to the 
fine air of Dappertutto in the Venetian 
scene. The audience demanded a repeti- 
tion of the orchestra version of the Bar- 
carolle used as an entr’acte Lefore the 


Epilogue. Carlo Peroni eee: m 





Magdeleine Du Carp in Récitals 


Reports have just come to hand of the 
success of Magdeleine Du Carp, the 
French pianist, at a recent concert she 
gave in Lille. Mme. Du Carp has been 
spending the greater part of the sum- 
mer resting at her home in Landrecies 
on the Belgian frontier, but has found 
time to give several concerts in France. 
At Lille she is reported to have given 
an extraordinary performance of the 
Berceuse of Chopin, one marked by a 
“lightness, fineness and a simplicity that 
were prodigious,” to quote the critic of 
the Lille Dispatch. er Liszt numbers 
in this recital aroused the same enthu- 
siasm and brought her an ovation at 
the close. Mme. Du Carp is now to 
play a few concerts in London and on 
the continent and then she sails for this 
country for her second American tour, 
arriving early in November. 





Penelope Davies on Western Tour 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, left 
New York on Oct. 9 for the West, open- 
ing in Kansas City on Oct. 15. Miss 
Davies is to be heard in a series of Am- 
pico concerts with Henry Souvaine, 
pianist, being booked for a tour of three 
months, which will take her to the prin- 
cipal cities of Washington, Oregon and 
California. Miss Davies’ success in this 
work last season brought her these con- 
certs. In the new year she will give sev- 
eral concerts in Western Canada. Miss 
Davies has resigned her position as solo- 
ist at the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church. 





Festival Opens Season in Mansfield, Ohio 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Oct. 15.—The sea- 
son opened with a musical festival and 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
Mansfield Musical Club and the Retail 
Merchants’ Branch of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in the Coliseum, Oct. 4 to 7. 
Excellent programs were given by local 
soloists, and choral organizations, or- 
chestras, with the Boys’ Band of eighty 
pieces of Fostoria, as one of the special 
features. 





Pianist Leads Recitalists in New Balti- 
more Season 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7.—Edward Victor C. 
Hargrave, a Baltimore pianist who has 
achieved distinction abroad, made his 
public reappearance at the first recital 
of the season at Stieff Hall to-night be- 
fore an appreciative audience. His pro- 
gram included works by Weber, César 
Franck, Debussy, Paderewski, Oswald, 
Blanchet and Mr. Hargrave’s transcrip- 
tion of the “Liebestod” from io ol 

» in oe 


Richard Hageman to 


Start an Operatic 
Class This Winter 











Photo Ira L. Hill Studio 


Richard Hageman, Conductor, Coach and 
Composer 


An unusual feature of Richard Hage- 
man’s work this winter will be an oper- 
atic class. The conductor, coach and 
composer had many requests for such a 
class as a result of his classes at the 


Chicago Musical College during the sum- 
mer. He will meet this class weekly at 
his New York studio to review the dra- 
matic music of Italy, France, Germany 
and Russia. He will explain the fea- 
tures and expound the interpretation of 
the various works to be considered. The 
membership, which is to be limited, will 
include some of Mr. Hageman’s private 
pupils as well as others who have not the 
opportunity of coaching with him pri- 
vately. 

Following his master classes at the 
Chicago Musical College this summer, 
Mr. Hageman took a two months’ vaca- 
tion, from which he has just returned 
to New York to reopen his studio. 





Juliette Arnold, pianist, is to give a 
recital at Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 25. 





Americans Gain Many Awards From 
French Masters at Fontainebleau 


MNUIDUNUNENTALUNANUUN0SQN000NNTUUAANEUANNANAAUOUOOULORESGUALOGUOUOOOUUOUUUUROEOOOOENGUQEOQCOOCOC0OONOOUUTOUOU UU EGESTAOOOOOUSUOOSTTEGOEONOOOOOOUOOOOOOGOOOOOOOUREEDGOOOOOGOGOCAOU AC ESOSOEOEONOOOOOOEUOUOOUUEERSOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOUAUOENGOOOAMONONOOOOO AEDT AE 11 


ARIS, Sept. 26.—The American Con- 
servatory at Fontainebleau closed its 
first season on Sept. 22, granting many 


awards to American students for sing- 
ing, piano and violin. 

The concert given in the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris, on Sept. 23, at which original 
compositions were brought forward by 
some of the students, illustrated the 
character of the. work which the school 
has undertaken, and supported the hopes 
of its enthusiastic promoters. Aaron 
Copeland, New York, presented a humor- 
ous sketch, ‘“‘Le Chat et la Souris,” which 
was warmly welcomed, and was repre- 
sented also by three other studies, “Amer- 
tume,” “Réveur,” and “Jassy.” New 
music by Stanley Avery, Florence Parr 
Gere and Alexander Bracocki was also 
in the program. The singers who ap- 
peared were Mrs. Clara Oakes Usher, 
Loretta Higgins, Arthur Kraeckmann, 
Kathleen MacAllister, Eva Dagley, Ruth 
Kellogg White, Adair McRae and Ethel 
Best. Piano solos were played by Julia 
Reibell. 


At a reception given by Paul Léon, 
Director of Fine Arts, he presented to 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, presi- 
dent of the American Committee of the 
Conservatory, the decoration of Officier 
de l’Instruction Publique, and in a brief 
address praised the work she has done 
on behalf of a closer rapprochement 
between America and France in music. 
Camille Saint-Saéns presented Mrs. 
Tuttle, in the name of the faculty of the 
Conservatory, with a jewelled replica of 
the decoration. 

The awards given in the competitions 


were: 
Singing.—Prizes: Arthur Kraeck- 


mann, Chicago, Ill.; Ethel Best, New 
York; Mrs. Clara Oakes Usher, Plain- 
ville, Conn.; Ruth Kellogg White, New 
York; Kathleen MacAllister, Boston, 
Mass.; Dorothy Paca, Baltimore, M4d.; 
Enid Watkins, New York; Adair Mac- 
Rae, Minneapolis, Minn., and Loretta 


Princely Higgins, Norwich, Conn. 
Honorable mention: George Lindbloom, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Constance Barker, 
Newport, N. H., and Eva Dagley, 


Lexington, Ky. 


Piano.—First prizes: Viola Peters, 
New York; Ellsworth MacLeod, Prov! 
dence, R. I. Second prizes: Marcia 
Pettit, Philadelphia; Una Martin 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Julia Rebeil, Tucson, 
Ariz. First honorable mention: Mylene 
Johnson, Hartford, Conn.; Evelyn Smi' 
Sara Newell. Second honorable me! 
tion: Albert Tessier, Los Angeles, \< 
First medal: Miss Ramsey, New York; 
Miss Nichtenwalter. Second mea 
Miss Dudley. Third medal: 
Limont. 


Violin.—First prize: Josephine 
dreaux, Houston, Tex. Second p 
Audrey Creighton, Los Angeles, 
First honorable mention: Emily 
Knox. Second medal: Helen Van |! 
New York; 
Third medal: Miss Treasure. 


Four scholarships of one month 
have been established for next } 
session through the generosity of } 
Ephrussi, granddaughter of Meye! 
These have been assigned to three V! 
ists, Josephine Boudreaux, Houston, 
and Helen Van Ende and Leo Li! 
New York, and a composer, A 
Tessier, Los Angeles, 
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Leo Linden, New "=: 
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Open Steinway Concert Room 
for Exhibition and Recitals 


fSNNNNNSNAANNNUUURNEDENUACO ES ALUNSAYUOAEONOAMOOO DALY EEDA LAAT ee 


4 N event which reawakened memories 
EX. of old musical history in this city, 
was the opening of a concert room in the 
Steinway Building at Fourteenth Street, 
within part of what had once been Stein- 
way Hall. The occasion was the exhibi- 
tion of the Steinway collection of paint- 
ings on musical subjects, and a piano re- 
cital by Mme. Yolando Méré, of numbers 
illustrative of the pictures. 

In connection with the exhibition the 
Steinway company issued a book of prose 
portraits of various composers, written 
around the pictures by the late James 
Gibbons Huneker. The paintings, valu- 
able mostly as suggestive illustrations of 
moments in the composers’ lives, are not 
numerous but of an interesting nature. 
Among them are Mora’s “Rubinstein,” 
Keller’s “Raindrop Prelude” depicting 
Chopin and Mme. Sand; Dunn’s “Ber- 
lioz” and “Schubert,” Anderson’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Wyeth’s “Bee- 
thoven and Nature,’ McCarter’s “Aida,” 
Chamber’s “Death of Handel” and sev- 
eral others, all done with the craftsman- 
ship which distinguishes these master il- 
lustrators. ~ 

Mme. Mér6é’s numbers, played with 





it beautifully.—W orld. 


singer. 


suave yet gripping phrase. 


Chickering Piano 








Touched the hearts of her audience most eloquently. 
The singer's voice was expressive and 
used with musical intelligence.—Mail. 


Vigorous and not wanting in dramatic expression. 


striking personality.—Evening World. 


her customary breadth and artistic force, 
were Mozart’s Fantasie and Fugue; an 
Impromptu by Schubert, Gigue of Han- 
del and the Liszt arrangement of the 
“Liebestod.” 

Several private recitals, it was said, 
would be given during the season in this 
concert room, 





Fritz Renk Heard in Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Fritz Renk, violin- 
ist, was soloist at a concert of the 
Harmony Society on Oct. 2, playing the 
Vieuxtemps F Sharp Minor Concerto 
with an orchestra made up of Chicago 
Symphony players. Mr. Renk will give 
a recital in Medinah Temple on Nov. 
20, and will appear under the direction 
of F. Wight Neuman on March 12. He 
will leave shortly for New York to give 
a recital there, and will also make 
records for a new talking machine com- 
pany. 





Begin Trial to Determine Legality of 
Union By-law Suspending Officers 


Hearings were begun on Oct. 7 in the 
Supreme Court of New York on an ap- 
peal from a recent decision of Justice 
McAvoy invalidating a by-law of Local 


Maikki 
JAERNEFELT 


Aeolian Hall Recitals October 4 and 7 


310, Musical Mutual Protective Union. 
The by-law in question authorizes an im- 
peachment of any officials of the local on 
the issuance of a resolution signed by 
500 members. The decision of Justice 
McAvoy, handed down early in Septem- 
ber, ruled that the law is illegai because 
it substitutes for a hearing with trial the 
term “referendum.” The officers were 
continued in office at that time, but were 
restrained by a temporary injunction 
from expelling members that had joined 
the new organization, the Associated Mu- 
sicians of New York. The decision in 
the case will probably be given this week. 





Cyrena Van Gordon Starts Pacific Coast 
Tour 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10~—-Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, contralto of the Chicago Opera, left 
on Oct. 6 for her fall concert tour of the 
Pacific Coast. Her engagements include 
appearances in Omaha, Spokane, Salt 
Lake City, Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore., and many cities in the 
Northwest. She will also be heard in 
Cleveland before the opening of the opera 
season. 





Margot Hayes in Recital in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Margot Hayes, 
soprano, gave a recital in Fine Arts 
Auditorium on Oct. 1. She sang a group 
of French, English and Russian songs, 
and was obliged to add several extra 
numbers. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Herman Devries. 


VIOLIN LESSONS TO BE 
FREE AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


New Departure Made in Training Play- 
ers Individually as Preparation 
for Orchestral Work 

Hunter College, New York, has intro- 
duced an innovation by adding violin 
lessons to the college course, with full 
credit. The object is, by developing good 
players, to improve the orchestra of the 
institution; but the instruction will be 
similar to that given in a studio by a 
teacher, and not merely part of the or- 
chestral training. The lessons will be 
free to matriculated students, and it is 
intended also to extend them to the 
younger students of Hunter High School, 
in order to insure that properly-trained 
players will qualify for the college or- 
chestra. Flora Rubin has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the elementary 
classes, and Maurice Kaufman tor the 


advanced work. Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
head of the music department, asserts 
that amateur orchestras, as a rule, de- 
pend almost entirely upon rehearsals, 
and endless repetitions of the same mu- 
sic, with the result that the mediocre 
player is not improved, and the good 
player is disgusted. This, he says, will 
be avoided under his system, which will 
develop the players individually. 








Selim 


PALMGREN 


Excerpts From Press Comments 


Comments of the Press of Maikki Jaernefelt’s 


Recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday, October 7th 


Is heart and soul a sincere artist. 
and of fine quality. Rare gifts and attainments.—Tribune. 


She has a voice of large volume 


An ardent and eloquent interpreter, a sincere artist.—American. 


Palmgren’s “Spring Song” has a fine, plaintive mood, and she sang 


Pleases at American Debut.—Times. 


New York could do with a great deal more of such singing. Sang 
with beauty of tone and proper feeling.—Globe. 
| Has the seriousness of Schumann-Heink. She is worth as much 


as fifty unemotional pretty voiced sopranos. An excellent lieder 
In Caccini’s ““Amarilli’’ Mme. Jaernefelt was charming.— 


Telegram. 


Unusual programme. Beauty of voice and interpretive art. 
Moments of high delight, particularly in a group of movingly 
beautiful songs by Palmgren.—Post. 


Many a 


Hers is a 


Her voice is of large range, with mezzo shadows below.—Sun. 


Extracts of Press Comments of Selim Palmgren’s 


Recital at Aeolian Hall October 4th, 


Ranks next in significance after Jean Sibelius. 


could be found.—Tribune. 


1921 


Novel utterance 


Youthful genius—had always a certain grace and elegance.— 


Herald. 


Was cordially greeted by an audience that filled Aeolian Hall.— 


Times. 


The visiting tone painter has the knack of writing pretty miniatures 


in a dignified manner. 


Played without affectations.—W orld. 


The foremost of the younger composers of Finland, of considerable 
individuality, with a musical message, a poet and magician of tones. 
The Sea—a fine and original musical utterance, big and noble in 
feeling and movingly splendid in expression.—Post. 


Plays with considerable gusto.—American. 





Distinguished Composer and Pianist. His preludes and other short 
pieces should be useful for students.—Globe. 


Has written some charming songs. 


Is not to be passed lightly by. 


Music that is worthy of frequent hearings.—Telegram. 


Agressive and crisp style-—Evening World. 


Fine musicianship and technique.—Mail. 


Impressive as Pianist. 
player.—Journal. 


Exclusive Management 


Roger de Bruyn, 1540 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Bryant 8811-3886 


Impulses that make him an appealing 


Available for Individual and Joint Appearances 


Duo Art Rolls 
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PALMGREN PRESENTS 
OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Perey Grainger Aids Finnish 
Composer-Pianist in 
Recital 


Piano recital of compositions by Selim 
Palimgren, played by the composer, with 
the co-operation in one number of Percy 
Grainger ; Aeolian Hali, Oct. 4, evening. 
The program: Ten Preludes, “Evening 
Whispers,’’ “Snowflakes,” “Caprice 
Barbare,”’ Nocturne in Three Scenes 
(“Twinkling Stars,” “The Night,’ “At 
Daybreak”) ; Masked Ball, Suite for Two 
Pianos (“The Improvisator,” “The Danc- 
ing Girl,’ “The Black Domino,” “Funny 
Folk”); Ballade in A Minor. Rondo, 
“Moonlight,” “The Pin-Wheel,” “The 
Hunter and the Squirrel” ; Impromptu in 
B Flat Major, Tarantella Napolitana. 


Mr. Palmgren, first- among the numer- 
ous Old World composers with whose per- 
sonalities American audiences are to be- 


come familiar in the new season, found 
the atmosphere in which he played one 
of utmost cordiality. The friendli- 
ness of the audience, a large one that 
included many prominent musicians, as- 
serted itself in heart-warming applause 
and frequent recalls. As his program 
consisted entirely of his own composi- 
tions, and as he had the assistance of so 
popular a celebrity as Mr. Grainger, it 
can be said that the Finnish composer’s 
American bow was made under the most 
favorable auspices. 

America has known Mr. Palmgren bet- 
ter as a composer than as s pianist. 
This recital advanced a sufficient ex- 
planation. At the keyboard, Palmgren 
was not another Rachmaninoff. He 
played as composers (when they are not 
among the brilliant exceptions to the 
rule), customarily play. Other artists 





with more potent technique and a more 
caressing tone have presented some of 
the same numbers in New York with 
more of beauty and compelling effect. 
Palmgren’s was sincere, honest playing, 
and musicianly within its limitations— 
limitations which perhaps made some of 
his descriptive morceaux seem more ele- 
mentary than they were. 

Of the compositions themselves, none 
would seem overgrown in the salon. The 
program presented nothing else which 
seemed to equal in inspiration the thrice- 
familiar “May Night” (an inevitable en- 
core), but this may have been attributa- 
ble to the superior, if vicarious, projec- 
tions of that work at the recitals of other 
pianists. The sturdiest impression was 
made by the Preludes, some given de- 
scriptive titles, others identified only by 
their tonalities. The two-piano suite, in 
spite of some thunderings on the part of 
both artists not altogether en rapport 
with the pictures delineated, scarcely 
justified its place as the apparent piece 
de résistance of the program. In other 
numbers there were chiming bells, twin- 
kling stars, a fireworks swirl, and 
zephyr-like whispers, all prettily 
achieved, but suggesting the well-fin- 
gered study-pieces to be found in so 
many collections designed to keep a story 
or a picture before the juvenile student. 

There was a quaint delicacy and a 
mildly asserted individuality of mood in 
much of this music that did not fail to 
exert a fragile and momentary charm. 
Harmonic resourcefulness repeatedly 
asserted itself in time to redeem subject 
matter that seemed shaping to a cliche. 
Suggestions of modernity and also of the 
composer’s native Finland gave an occa- 
sional slight and fleeting touch of nov- 
elty to ordinary forms, but did not more 
than hint at either the composer’s epoch 
or his nationality. It was music which 
often pleased the ear, but was singularly 
lacking in saliency. oo me 


NEW MUSIC for CHRISTMAS 1921 


OCTAVO 





AVERY, STANLEY R. 


13,627—Christ is born, the great Anointed. 


Followed ad lib. by 


Gloria from Mozart's Twelfth Mass..........2.eee0ee88 $0.20 


ROGERS, JAMES H. 


13,626—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. 


Text biblical. 


‘Tenor 


RI FP Per err Tn eet Fret Prey eS 15 
SONG 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (with violin obbligato). Text by Phillips 
ee. a ee a ep c ence eoesesesansne -75 


CANTATA 





THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
By Alfred Wooler 
Solo voices: Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass 
Time .of performance, about 25 minutes 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 


The fluent melodic gift, which is the happy possession of this popular writer for the church 
service, was never more agreeably in evidence than in this, his latest work. Himself a singer, 
Mr. Wooler can write effectively for the voice with sure knowledge for its limitations and pos- 
sibilities in both solo and choral passages. The text is chiefly biblical, and tells the Christmas 


story with musical emphasis. 


Mr. Nevin’s Christmas cantata THE ADORATION has been sung in about three thousand 
American churches. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer. 








* LAURA MORRILL 


TEACHER of SUCCESSFUL SINGERS 


SomE Pupits WHo Are Now Scorinc IN Pustiic 


Lillia Snelling, Contralto, four years with Metropolitan Co., with Philharmonic Or- 


chestra, Los Angeles, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Claire Lillian Peteter, Soprano, two concerts at Mozart Society with Caruso. Joint 
recitals with Rudolph Ganz and Titto Ruffo. Twenty-nine weeks’ tour in United States 
and Canada. 

Grace Nott, Coloratura Soprano, Concert Artist, appeared recently two concerts, 
York, Pa., where she teaches two days each week Morrill Method and Globe Concerts. 

Lillian Ring, Soprano, concerts with Carolyn Beebe; now engaged by Hammerstein 
for prima donna role in ‘“Tickle Me’’; touring large cities 1921-22, 

Mme. Bruel, Belgian Soprano, very successful in concerts in Antwerp, Belgium, in 
April, 1921; in this country season of 1921-22. 

Dugenier Besnier, Coloratura Soprano, New Orleans Opera Co.; season of 1920-21 
Opera Comique Marseilles, France; in United States season 1921-22. 

Sarah Edwards, Contralto, with Society of American Singers, now engaged by The 
Shuberts for musical comedy. 

Lillian Crossman, Soprano, Prima Donna St. Louis Municipal Opera; two weeks 
at The Rivoli, now filling return engagement in St. Paul at The Capitol, 

A Frank, Soprano, great success in London spring of 1921; return engagements 
1921-22, 

Mme. Jessie Pamplin, Contralto, joint recital with Heifetz, vocal teacher at Baylor 
College, now doing concert work in Houston, Texas, and St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Virginia Trabue, Dramatic Soprano, grand opera and concert singer. Recent concert 
with Italian Cirle Association; in opera in Boston 1919 and 1920. 


Studio, 148 West 72d St., New York, 


Phone 2118 Columbus 

















First New York Recital 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 29 at 3 o’clock 





CAMERON 


MeLEAN 


Scotch Baritone 


McLean sang “Anne Laurie” as no other 


baritone of this generation could sing it. 
—Canton Republican 


Cameron McLean, with his beautiful voice, 
is fast singing his way into the hearts of 


the American people. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


An artist whose singing lingers with you 
long after the curtain has dropped and 
the lights are out. 


—London News 


McLean is one of those fortunate singers 


who are born, not made. 
—Glasgow Herald 


Management 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, Inc. 


RatpH MacFapyen, Mer. 


17 East 42nd Street New York 
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pertha Crawford Back in Toronto After 
Sojourn Abroad 


ToRONTO, CAN., Oct. 8.—-Bertha Craw- 
ford, coloratura soprano, who recently re- 
turned from Europe where she lived in 
Russia and Poland for a_ considerable 
period under very trying circumstances, 
began her studies in Toronto at the age 
of sixteen with E. W. Schuch, and be- 
came a church soloist. After studying 
in London_and Milan, she went to Po- 
jand and Russia, singing in concert and 
opera with success. She continued her 
work in Russia after the war broke out, 
put escaped from that turbulent coun- 
try at C ristmas, 1918, and returned to 
Poland, where she kept up her operatic 


work. 





Harold Berkley and Marion Kahn Open 
Glen Ridge Concerts 


GLEN RuipcGeE, N. J., Oct. 8—The con- 
cert series of the Women’s Club was 
opened on Oct. 4, when Harold Berkley, 
violinist, and Maron Kahn, pianist, ap- 


peared in @ recital. Mr. Berkiey’s pro- 


gram included numbers by Bach, 
Brahms, Kreisler, Reger, Kolar and 
Szolt. Miss Kahn played a group by 


Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and Palm- 
gren. Mr. Berkley’s New York début 
will take place in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 24. 





Gerhardt and Richard Strauss to Give 
New York Recital 


Elena Gerhardt and Richard Strauss 
will give a joint recital in the Town 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
Dec. 24. The soprano will sing groups 
of Strauss songs with the composer at 
the piano. They will also appear at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Nov. 28. 





Riegelman Visits Astoria for 
Sangerfest 


ASTORIA, ORE., Oct. 8.—Mahe! Riegel- 
man, soprano, San Francisco, visited As- 
toria for the sixteenth annual Sanger- 
fest, and sang at the two concerts given 
in the city’s new $1,000,000 auditorium 
on Pier 8, of the Astoria Port Docks. 
Her. music included “Lo! Here the Gen- 
tle Lark,” “Pale Moon,” “Jeunes Fil- 
lettes,’ and “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” and her reception was 2xceedingly 


Mabel 


cordial. Arville Belstad played the ac- 
companiments. 








Saminsky Spends Vacation with 
Tolstoy at His Brewster Home 


AMAUUASNEOALGALAEAUERLTOA LSA CGUOOAN ESAS TEGATANA AAT Te sini MUU EL EL ULUSOLULEELO LEEPER COOGEE CL COLO OE PERL POD 





Lazar Saminsky, Russian Composer, Photographed with Count Ilya Tolstoy at Ryan 


Oak-house, Near Brewster, N. D., This Summer. 


N account of the early start of re- 
hearsals for the Russian composer’s 
four choral works to be produced by the 
Friends of Music with Artur Bodanzky 


conducting, Lazar Saminsky has had to 
cut short his stay with Count Ilya Tol- 
stoy and his wife at Ryan Oak-house, 
near Brewster, N. D. Mr. Saminsky was 
also influenced in his decision on an 
early return by the requests of a large 
number of musicians who are to study 
composition with him this season. Mr. 
Saminsky follows the principles of his 


Count Tolstoy Is Seated 


master, Rimsky-Korsakoff, in his com- 
position teaching. He will also have 
some students in song interpretation. 
Among his big orchestral works to be 
produced this season is the symphonic 
poem, “The Vigils,” which Mengelberg 
will conduct. 

Mr. Saminsky, enthusiastic about his 
three months’ vacation with the Tolstoys, 
says that the part of the country where 
they stayed, with its lakes and woods, 
reminded him of the peaceful landscape 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s estate in Buck- 
inghamshire, England, where he was liv- 


HIGH P RAISE 
KLIBANSKY’S MASTER CLASSES 


My dear Mr. Klibansky:- 
It is certainly a joy to me to have some one on the 
faculty who takes such a personal interest in the school. 
that personal interest that you take in every individual, from 


the office force to your own class, 
success. 


build without continually going to you for guidance. 
watched the pupils during the past year who studied with you a 
and their work has grown month by month. 
me to realize that you have given them principles upon which they 
may work and build their own voices. 


season. 





year ago, 








September 27, 


1921. 


ing last summer. Both Count Tolstoy 
and his wife are musical. The Countess 
is a graduate of the Moscow Conserva- 
tory in piano. 


U. S. Marine Band on Concert Tour 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—Captain 
Santelmann, leader, and the full United 
States Marine Band have left Washing- 
ton on a concert tour of the Eastern and 
New England states, which will keep 
them away from the national capital un- 
til Armistice Day, Nov. 11. The first con- 
cert was given in Camden, N. J., after 
which the band played in Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and New York City. Among 
the cities to be visited are Long Beach, 
N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Roslyn, N. Y.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; White Plains, 
N. Y; New Rochelle, N. Y.; Morristown, 
N. J.; Passaic, N. J.; Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Bayonne, N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Stamford, Conn.; ~ Danbury, Conn.; 
Bridgeport, New Britain, Norwalk, New 
Haven, Waterbury, Torrington, and 
Hartford, Conn.; South Bridge, Mass.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Norwich, Conn.; 
Providence, R. I.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Brattleboro, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Lynn, Mass., and Spring- 
field, Mass. A. T. M 








Indian Pageant Abandoned as Result 
of San Antonio Flood 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Oct. 8.—The In- 
dian pageant which was to have been 
presented by the Thurlow Lieurance 
Company on Oct. 6 and 7 in Brackenridge 
Park, under the auspices of the San An- 
tonio-Bexar County Civic League, was 
abandoned, plans having been dis- 
organized by the flood. G. M. T. 





CEDAR FALLS, Iowa.—Harriet Case, so- 
prano, New York, gave a recital at the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, her pro- 
gram comprising old Scotch and English 
songs and French, German, Italian and 
English songs. Miss Case was for sev- 
eral years head of the voice department 
of this college. After a recital at Em- 
metsburg she will resume teaching in 
New York and at the Ely School for 
Girls, Greenwich, Conn. 





Roger de Bruyn, well-known New 
York concert manager, has just moved 
into his new spacious quarters at Loew 
Building, Broadway. 








It is 


that makes your work such a 


The part of your work that seems interesting to me is, 
that you deal in principles upon which your pupils may work and 


All this 


I have 


leads 


It was very interesting to me that your class this 


summer was even bigger than last summer, which also made me 

realize that a big name is not worth very much unless there is 
behind it real constructive work. 
continue to come to you the second season, 
enrolled almost all the pupils who were here the season before, 
and additional pupils brought through them, has been very 
gratifying. 


The fact that the pupils 
the fact that you had 


You have my very best wishes for a most successful 


Very sincerely, 
(signed) NELLIE C. 


CORNISH, 


Director of Cornish School 
Seattle, Washington. 
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THE PRESS MIRAGE 


O the notices which the New York newspapers 

give the run of recitals, to-day, justify the 
continuance of the costly business of public pro- 
grams undertaken primarily for the sake of the 
press reviews? 


The singer or instrumentalist who plans a New 
York appearance in the new season for the real or 
imaginary prestige summed up in a gerb of clip- 
pings, should turn to last season and note the 
amount of space given the average recitalist not 
already recognized as among the giants of the 
art. 

Time was when débutantes and other newcomers 
were reasonably sure of a fourth of acolumn. But 
those were not times of four or more recitals in a 
day, with perhaps two opera performances, in addi- 
tion, to be taken care of by the reviewers. 

Lucky the recitalist who is accorded more than 
two inches in a New York daily today. It is noth- 
ing exceptional to be simply mentioned as among 
those who also appeared, with the name of the hall 
and the accompanist specified. It is one thing to 
brave metropolitan criticism; another to be dis- 
missed, virtually without praise or blame, as having 
sung a program that included numbers which ranged 
from Handel to Scott, and which included a Puc- 
cini aria and a group of plantation songs. 

At least one New York reviewer is frank in say- 
ing that he remains away from the recitals of “no- 
bodies.””. Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, re- 
cently explained his own attitude, as follows: 

“This multitude of recitals by mediocrities and 


nobodies spoils the business for the real artists in 
whom alone newspaper readers are interested. 

“T have often been patted on the back for having 
been able to preserve my youthful enthusiasm for 
great music and great musicians. I have preserved 
it because I have been my own boss. I usually at- 
tend only those things which I know the readers of 
the Evening Post are interested in or that deserve 
boosting.” 

Mr. Finck’s position is that it is wrong for the 
recitalist to expect newspaper notices and wrong 
for the newspapers to be led into giving up their 
space to them. Irrespective, however, of the ethics 
of recitals of the class in question, the probable re- 
sults are such as to give the fledgling pause. 

To-day, New York criticism, as far as the dailies 
and their estimates of artists are concerned, func- 
tions only for a few. For the others, including 
some who stake their all on a foray for fame, it is 
the sorriest of phantoms, a cruelly beckoning 
mirage. 
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TWO ILLUSTRIOUS MEN GONE 


T was with heartfelt sorrow that the world 

marked the passing of two loved personalities, 
David Bispham and Engelbert Humperdinck. 

Divergent as were the paths they followed, their 
goals were much the same. They were singers, 
both, of music that went straight to the hearts of 
men. Multitudes sat at their feet, content, glad, 
eager to be children again. 

Bispham’s opera, oratorio and concert successes 
sum up only the more ordinary aspects of his 
unique career. His pioneering for singing in Eng- 
lish, his championship of native works, his appli- 
cation of dramatic methods to the interpretation 
of songs, and his insistence on the importance of 
so projecting the words that every syllable could be 
understood, placed him apart from the singers of 
his day—many of whom surpassed him in beauty 
of voice and emotional appeal. The results of his 
experiments in recitations to music may not have 
been all he hoped for, but they were a breeze in 
the too seldom stirred air of our concert halls. 

Bispham’s later years, especially, departed from 
concert routine, and even those projects which 
proved impracticable had refreshing aspects. His 
audiences admired him most because he gave them 
a man’s message in a man’s way. He sang all 
schools and sang them well, but his Quaker sturdi- 
ness never was lost in the preciosities of exotic 
art. He was an outstanding illustration of Amer- 
ican adaptability without surrender of American 
character. 

Humperdinck blazed no paths, save perhaps in 
the utilization of nursery subjects for serious opera. 
He was content to apply the methods of Wagner, 
though turning from gods and half-gods to the 
ways of children. He wrote with the straightfor- 
ward sincerity that distinguished Bispham’s song. 
That probably explains why he, of all the composers 
since Wagner who have used the leitmotif, found 
it neither an encumbrance nor a snare. It was 
logical that the man who wrote for the nursery 
first, in penning one of the most delightful operas 
of many decades, should escape the pitfalls which 
made mannerists and formalists of so many who 
regarded themselves as fellow revolutionists in 
their imitations of the great man of Bayreuth. 
What Humperdinck had to say was not of epic char- 
acter, but it had qualities of tenderness, imagina- 
tion, humanity and honesty that have endeared it 
wherever it is known. 

Like Bispham, Humperdinck was a singer who, 
first of all, had the faculty for making himself 
understood. 
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OW that the season is on, the subway ticket 

chopper must be on his guard. After the first 
violin recital a hurrying scribe absent-mindedly 
tossed his seat check into a transit company’s fare 
receptacle; which was like trying to palm off rubles 
for pounds, of pfennigs for dollars, at the present 
rate of exchange! 
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IRTUALLY all the American orchestras that 
V were swelling the chorus of distress last season 
are in the fray again this Fall. What better por- 
tent could be found, not only for the new music 
year, but for improvement of general conditions 
throughout the country? 
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UBLISHERS continue to prate of a paper 
shortage. There is seldom any evidence of one 





in the New York recital hails. 
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New Metropolitan Opera Luminary Whose Praises the 
Viennese Opera Patrons Sing 


Voice, plus personality, plus beauty, is a description 
of Marie Jeritza that has preceded her across the Atlan. 
tic from Vienna. As “The Dead City,” the Korngold 
opera which she has sung with brilliant success in the 
Danubian city, will be the very first novelty of the new 
season at the Metropolitan, having been scheduled for 
the first week, Americans will not need to wait much 
longer for opportunity to confirm Europe’s enthusiastic 
evaluation of her gifts and achievements. 


Wyman.—While she was abroad this summer, 
Loraine Wyman, the diseuse, made some appearances in 
private musicales in England and France. One of these 
was in June, at Lady Ward’s London home. Miss 
Wyman’s travels on the continent took her to Wine- 
reux, near Boulogne. 


Schindler.—During his five months’ visit abroad, 
Kurt Schindler, who has recently returned to resume 
his duties as conductor of the Schola Cantorum, found 
that news of the work the New York chorus is doing 
had spread afar. Special concerts were given in his 
honor in Spain, where his own compositions were sung, 
and he was asked to return to Barcelona next June to 
act as president of the Biennial Festival of Catalonian 
Music. He also visited Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries. 


Huberman.—Another one-time prodigy who has ful- 
filled the promise of his early years will be greeted this 
year by Americans in the person of Bronislaw Huber- 
man, the celebrated violinist. The story is told that 
Brahms, who disliked the idea of a child playing his 
violin concerto, visited a concert given by the boy with 
the intention of rebuking him. So pleased was the ven- 
erable composer, however, by what he heard that he 
went to the artist’s room after the concerto and em- 
braced the lad. 


Archibald.—Not even “Annie Laurie” or “Kathleen 
Mavourneen” is as popular among the English, Scotc! 
and Irish settlers of the Canadian Northwest as “Mary 
of Argyle,” judging by the experience of Vernon Arch- 
ibald, the baritone, who followed a recital in Winnipeg 
with a summer tour that included not only the larger 
cities of the Western provinces, but also small towns 
and hamlets. Mr. Archibald found that the trans- 
planted Britisher still loves his Handel and his Haye" 
and he sang numbers from “Creation” and “The Mes- 
siah” everywhere he went. 


Easton.—The aversion which many women sing‘ 
have to wearing black on the concert or opera stage 
shared by Florence Easton, who related an instance !" 
which she had a new costume made between the tm 
of the dress rehearsal and the first performance ° 
work at the Metropolitan Opera House, because \ 
depressing influence the costume exerted at the reheat 
sal. Other singers of the day who have been quoted 4 
sharing the feeling that a black gown is a handi 
a singer are Ernestine Schumann Heink, Marie > 
delius, Mary Mellish and Julia Claussen. 


Strauss.—When Richard Strauss made his first 4 
ican tour in 1904 even some of the newspapers he 
him as “the waltz king.” Another blunderer ré 
to him as “the son of the waltz king.” There has 4 
been some confusion as to whether the elder ‘ 
younger Johann Strauss was the one to whom th: 
belonged, and the fact that the composer of “The ‘ 
late Soldier,” “The Waltz Dream” and “The Last W 
also is a Straus further complicates the situation 
father of Richard Strauss achieved eminence in ‘ 
other than composition. He was regarded as one ‘ 
best horn players in Europe. 
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E have just seen by the omniscient 
papers that seven sopranos and a 
mezzo-contralto have projected their 
voices into the void for publication. 
With such delicate calculation of tra- 
jectories was this accomplished that the 
tones landed at a given point, where audi- 
tors had been marshalled by the prom- 
ise of a Rare Treat. “By Wireless—” 
scream the scareheads next day, and in 
the subheads lurk the words, “Diva Dis- 
tinctly Heard at Distance of Five Hun- 
dred Miles.” 
Well, there have been divers divas 
who could be heard around the block. 


But .there’s this Progressive Age! 
We're getting on, getting on. Why 
shouldn’t vocal art progress? Do not 


new pedagogues each day discover the 
One Method System, Plan or Subterfuge, 
for Placing the Tone just where it should 
go? Ah, the artful prospectuses we 
have perused, declaring with quaint 
vehemence that All That Has Gone Be- 
fore was Fatal! “What is the result 
of using any other Method than Ours?” 
they conclude. The answer is “Destruc- 
tion!” (We should say, “Laryngitis.”) 

Now, anyone who is charitably dis- 
posed might endow an institution for the 
Victims of Marconified Vocalism. For 
we are certain that it must be most un- 
plessant—not to say blasting—to be 
sudlenly sideswiped by a vicious High 
E out of the ether. One used to stay 
indoors when the lightning was about, 
but nowadays the prospects of meeting 
a disrupting trill in the public square are 
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disconcerting, to say the least. One 
would certainly be tossed up and down, 
and perhaps be suspended for quite a 
minute, by the audible jiu-jitsu of one 
indiscreet disc-screecher we know. And 
then the piercing flute obbligato. 


2000 A. D. 


For posterity’s enlightenment, we sug- 
gest that a Debutant Register be estab- 
lished in Our Leading Concert Halls. A 
picture comes to mind at once of the 
revolving volume presided over by hotel 
room-clerk, or the sacred book which 
breathless visitors to the Authentic 
Scene of a Historic Happening achieve 
immortality by signing. For sub-debs 
may come and debs may go, but the hall 
goes on until condemned by the fire 
authorities. 

Picture the day when New York’s snug 
and capacious temples of dissonance and 
melody—in the magic neighborhood 
bounded on the north by Central Park, 
and on the west by the Sprigley Chewing- 
Gum Sign—will be the dwellings of the 
suburbanite. Here was the place where 
A— and B— achieved their triumphs. 
(See “Musical Spasms I Have Endured,” 
by Any Reviewer). But those who came, 
and saw, but only mildly conquered, 
rather than whittle their imperishable 
initials on the proscenium, let these sim- 
ply—Register ! , 
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Technique 


(The piano speaks) 
Really! Upon my word! 
The clever dunce! 
I never heard 
So many right notes all at once! 
LEONORA SPEYER. 
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[N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
| @ddress of the writer. Address Editor, 
| The Question Boz. 
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Biography of Martinelli 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly publish a short biog- 
raphical sketch of Martinelli? 
R. L. LORSCH. 
New York City, Oct. 4, 1921. 


Giovanni Martinelli, dramatic tenor; 
born, Montagnana, Oct. 22, 1885. He 
made hts concert début in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” in Milan, Dec. 3, 1910, 
followed two weeks later, Dec. 29, by his 
operatic début there in “Ernani’; then 
sang with great success in Ancona, 
Rome, Brescia, Genoa, Naples, Turin, 
Monte Carlo, Budapest and Brussels; 
since 1912 he has sung every season at 
Covent Garden, where he created “Gen- 
naro” in the English premiére of “I 
Giojelli della Madonna,” 1912, and 
“Paolo” in Zandonai’s “Paolo ¢ Fran- 
cesca,” English premiére, 1914; since 
1913 regular member of the Metropoli- 
“an, where he made a most successful 
Ay rican début as “Rodolfo” in 
Boheme,” Nov. 20, 1913, and created 
Léfebre” in Giordano’s “Madame Sans- 


Gene,” Jan. 25, 1915; and “Fernando” 
> Granados’ “Goyescas,” Jan. 28, 1916; 
“so sang “Paolo” in the American 
Premiere of Zandonai’s opera, Dec. 22, 


>; among other creations, “Marzio” 
 Zandonai’s “Melenis,” Milan, Nov. 13, 
; sang in Buenos Aires during the 
er of 1916. He is Chevalier of the 
1 of Italy. Réles: “Radames,” 
rico,” “Des Grieux,’ “Riccardo,” 
and numerous 
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Bach’s Mass 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Was Bach’s Mass in B Minor writ- 
ten for the Roman Catholic Service and 
has it ever been sung in that church? 
2. Did Richard Strauss’ “Salome” have 
a French libretto and what is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the title-réle? 

JOHN CURTIS. 

Albuquerque, N. M., Sept. 28, 1921. 

1. Yes. It has probably been sung 
often in the Roman Catholic Church 
though its length and difficulty would 
prevent very frequent performance. 2. 
Oscar Wilde wrote “Salome” in French 
for Sara Bernhardt and then translated 
it into English. It is pronounced “Sal- 
oh-may.” 

= 
Maud Fay 
Question Box Editor: 

1. When and where was Maud Fay 
born. 2. Where did she study and where 
did she make her operatic début? 

SOPRANO. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29, 1921. 


1. In San Francisco, April 18, 1883. 
2. In San Francisco and in Dresden. 3. 
At the Hofoper in Munich, as “Mar- 
guerite”’ in May, 1906. 
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Operas at the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

Have any of the following operas been 
produced at the Metropolitan and, if so, 
when: 1—“Ruy Blas.” 2—”La Gazza 
Ladra.” 3—“Otello.” 4—“Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 5—“Nabucco.” 6—‘William 
Tell.” 7—“The Masked Ball.” 8—‘Fal- 
staff.” 9—“Don Pasquale.” 10—“Star 
of the North.” 11—Mireille.” 12— 
“Hérodiade.” 13—“The Pearl of Brazil.” 
14—“Henry VIII.” 15—‘“Masaniello.” 
16—“Der Freischiitz.” 17—‘“Robert the 
Devil.” 18—“Simone Boccanegra.” 19— 
“The Sicilian Vespers.” 20—“Our Lady’s 
Juggler.” 21—“Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Mrs. H. Scort. 

New York City, Oct. 10, 1921. 


1—No. 2—No. 3—Verdi’s setting, in 
1892 and after. Rossini’s setting, no. 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing che various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 


with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Lendon, Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


4—Yes, in 1904. 5—No. 6—Yes, in 
1884 and 1894. 7—Yes, in 1889 and 
after. 8—Yes, in 1895. 9—Yes, in 1899 
and after. 10—No. 11—Yes, in 1919. 
12—No. 13—No. 14—No. 15—Yes, in 
1887. 16—Yes, in 1884 and after. 17— 
Yes, in 1883. 18—No. 19—No, 20— 
Yes, in 1910 by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Company. 21—Yes, in 1910 by the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Company, and in 1913 
and after by the Metropolitan Company. 
. . 2 


Massenet’s ‘‘Cendrillon’’ 


Question Box Editon: 
When and where was 

“Cendrillon” first giver 

Who were the singers? 


Massenet’s 
in America? 


CINDERELLA. 
New York City, Oct. 5, 1921. 
Unless the opera was sung previously 
in New Orleans, the American premiére 
was in Chicago, Nov. 27, 1911, with Mary 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
| 
| 


Garden, Maggie Teyte, Jennie Dufau and 
Hector Dufranne. The records of the 
New Orleans opera are not available. 


3 -% 
Galvany and Paoli 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Have Maria Galvany and Antonio 
Paoli sung at the Metropolitan? 2. Are 
they still singing in Europe? 3. What 
were their favorite réles? 4. What were 
the dates of their birth? 

CHARLES NAGAS. 

Brooklyn, Oct. 4, 1921. 

1. No, 2. So far as we know. 3. 
Maria Galvany sang the usual coloratura 
répertoire and Paoli the leading dramatic 
tenor ones. 4. Galvany was born at 
Granada in 1878; we can find no record 
of the date of Paoli’s birth. 
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Max Donner 

















AX DONNER, violinist, conductor 
and composer, was born in New 
York State, and educated in music both 
in this country under Henry Schradieck, 


and in Europe, 
where he studied 
nearly nine years 
at the Royal 
Conservatories of 
Berlin and Brus- 
sels, 
these institutions 
after completing 
studies in violin 
under Gustav 
-Hollaender, Cesar 
Thomson and 
Eugene Ysaye, 
and in composi- 
tion, under Hans 
Pfitzner. 

His début was 
made in Brussels in 1905 with the 
Opera Orchestra, under Crichboom and 
Dubois, after which he toured Holland, 





Max Donner 





leaving. 


Belgium and Germany, being soloist with 
the leading orchestras in Holland, Eng- 
land and Belgium. 

Returned to this country in 1908, gave 
his first recital under the late Henry 
Wolfsohn’s management in New York, 
then appeared in joint concert with Mme. 
Schumann Heink in Portland, Me. 

Called to the West, he became concert 
master of the Seattle Symphony, under 
Henry Hadley, and head of a College of 
Music. Also directed a symphony for 
four years and gave many recitals 
throughout the Northwest. 

At present holds position as head of 
violin and ensemble at the West Vir- 
ginia University, and director of the 
University Philharmonic Orchestra. 

As a composer has following works 
to his credit:.Symphony in D Minor, 
Pastoral Suite for orchestra, Festival 
Overture, Violin Sonata, Concertos and 
Fantasias for violin and orchestra, string 
quartet, “Impressions of Life,” Op. 70, 
and many effective solo pieces for violin 
and piano. 
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Oreste Vessella of 
Atlantic City Band 
Honored by Harding 











Gianni Viafora, at Right, Congratulat- 
ing Oreste Vessella in Front of Photo- 
graph of Mr. Vessella and President 
Harding 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 8.—Oreste 
Vessella, who has been conductor of 
the band on the Steel Pier for more than 
fifteen years, is at work on a two-act 
grand opera, entitled “L’Astro senza 
Luce,” which he expects to complete dur- 
ing the winter. Last February, Mr. 
Vessella wrote a march which he 
dedicated to President Harding and 
which had its first public hearing in St. 
Augustine, Fla., while the Pres‘dent was 
visiting there. Mr. Harding wrote a 
letter of congratulation and thanks to 
Mr. Vessella after the concert, and the 
composer has had this letter framed with 
a large photograph of the President 
shaking hands with him. It is in front 
of this picture that the accompanying 
photograph shows Gianni Viafora of the 
staff of MusicAL AMERICA, shaking 
hands with Mr. Vessella. 





In (hicago Studiov 








Chicago, Oct. 10. 


Graduates of the Bush Conservatory 
who have accepted positions as teachers 
and supervisors of music this fall are 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Canantts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s0- 

no; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 

ndgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
cage sese and Viadimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 

joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, American 
man dancer, 

















MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 
and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 





Address J. CARTALL 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


+ Studios Re-open Sept. § 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 














Alice M. Dragstedt, Keota, Iowa; Flor- 
ence Turner, Williams Bay, Wis.; "Letha 
Wimmer, Trace, lowa, and Adelia Car- 
son, Rockford, ill. They pursued their 
studies with William E. Nordin, head 
of the department of public school music. 
Lyravine Votaw has been engaged this 
season as assistant to Mr. Nordin. 
or a *€ 


Laura Turner, soprano, and Phillip 
Warner, pianist, artist students of the 
American Conservatory, were heard in 
joint recital at Kimball Hall on Oct. 1. 
Mr. Warner showed fine musicianship in 
his playing of the Bach Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue, and Miss Turner sang 
excellently a group of English melodies 
by H. Lane Wilson, and songs by Vander- 
pool, Hagemann and Fourdrain. Both 
were obliged to give numerous encores. 


* * * 


Pupils of Frank Parker, vocal in- 
structor at the American Conservatory, 
were recently heard in recital at the 
conservatory auditorium. Those taking 
part were Werer Hager, Lillian Kohen, 
C. K. Curry, Elinor Maedl, Phyllis 
Schmidt, Melba Steinbrecher, Carolyn 
Wheeler, and Mrs. Lloyd D. Witter. Mr. 
Parker played the accompaniments. 

* oa * 


Rebecca Bandy, student in the depart- 
ment of expression of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, has accepted a position as 
head of the department of expression in 
the Wilson School of Music. Sylvia 
Baird, student in the piano department, 
gave a successful recital in Owensville, 
Ind., recently. George Gunn, pupil in 
the vocal department, has been engaged 
as soloist at the Roosevelt Theater for 
two weeks. 

* o* * 

The opening recital of the Chicago 
Musical College was given in the Zieg- 
feld Theater on Oct. 1 by winners of 
the scholarships in the piano, violin 
and vocal departments. Those appear- 
ing were Dorothy Kendrick, Inez Bring- 
gold, Ethel Stenn, Adelaide Anderson 
and Mrs. Walter Brahm, pianists; Mary 
Towbin, Sam Porges, Christine McCann, 
Catherine Wade Smith and Philip Kauf- 
man, violinists; and Cecilia Carney, 
Harry Box, Theresa Huening, Carroll 
Kearns, Katherine Johnson, Herman 
Decker and Mrs. H. R. Hudson, vocalists. 


* * * 


Karleton Hackett, head of the voice 
department of the American Conser- 
vatory, has returned from Italy and 
France, where he spent the summer. The 
conversatory course in normal training 
opened Oct. 1 with lectures by Victor 
Garwood and John J. Hattstaedt. 





Leman Orchestra Plays “Leonore” Sym- 
phony on Atlantic City Steel Pier 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 8.—Con- 
ductor Leman chose for the symphony at 
the first concert of the fall season on the 
Steel Pier, Raff’s ‘“‘Leonore.” The con- 


cert opened with the Overture, “Phédre” 
by Massenet and included a Scherzo by 
Mendelssohn; Poldini’s “Poupée Val- 
sante,” “Le Secret” by Gautier, closing 
with the “Peer Gynt” Suite. “Depuis le 
Jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise” was 
sung by Mae Farley, a soprano new to 
Steel Pier audiences. She was later 
heard in the duet from “Rigoletto” with 
Piotr Wizla, baritone, who also appeared 
for the first time with the Leman forces. 
Mr. Wizla sang an aria from “Héro- 
diade” by Massenet and was compelled 
to give several encovxes. 





Sousa’s Band Opens Worcester Concert 
Season 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 8.—Sousa’s 
Band opened the musical season in Wor- 
cester on Sept. 19, at Mechanics Hall un- 
der the leadership of John Dolan, con- 
certmaster. Mr. Sousa was unable to 
conduct owing to a recent injury. The 
soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist; John Dolan, 
cornetist, and George Carey, xylophone 
player. Compositions by Mr. Sousa 
were given as encores. Cc. F. M. 





Cara Germain Joins Miami Faculty 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 8.—Another addi- 
tion to the faculty of the Miami Conser- 
vatory, which will open on Oct. 17, has 
been made by Bertha Foster, the direc- 
tor, in the person of Cara Germain as 
head of the vocal department. Mme. 
Germain has taught in New York and 
Paris for more than twenty-five years. 








BUSINESS CHOIR CHEERS 
DAILY LIFE IN SEATTLE 





Commercial Men Brighten Meetings with 
Music—Apollo Club Holds Election 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—A new idea 
in business circles has been developed by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, in 
the establishment of a chorus composed 
of its singing members. This chorus, 
conducted by A. H. Lundin, attorney, 


has brought unaccustomed qualities of 
brightness and cheer into the business 
life of the city. At the weekly luncheons 
of the chamber, it‘rehearses for forty- 
five minutes, singing folk songs and 
other popular music. Its singing is 
one of the features at banquets and 
other gatherings of business men. One 
of its chief purposes, however, is to 
alleviate the lot of the sick and suffer- 
ing, and once a month it visits some 
hospital, orphanage, or kindred public 
institution, cheering the inmates by 
rousing choruses. Recognizing the value 
of this choir in making the city better 
known, the Chamber of Commerce sent 
it to the Washington State Fair on Sept. 
23 at Yakima, and there, with songs 
about Yakima, it established a very cor- 
dial feeling between the two towns. 

Elsie Hewitt McCoy has returned 
from Geneva, where she was a member 
for four months of the Jaques-Dalcroze 
School of Eurythmics, and has resumed 
teaching. 

The Apollo Club, one of the male cho- 
ruses of Seattle, held its annual election 
recently. Adam Jardine continues as 
conductor, and Frances Andrew as ac- 
companist. Arthur Kay, conductor of 
the Coliseum Symphony, was the ’cello 
soloist with the orchestra on Sept. 25. 





GOLDFUSS 


VIOLINIST 





Announces the opening of 


New York Studio at 
815 Carnegie Hall—Tel. Circle 076: 


Can be seen by appointment all 
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REBENFELD 


Violinist 
Late Musical Director Deutsche Theater, 
has opened New York Studio, 


Method. 
180 W. 76th St. Interviews 6 to 7 P.M. 0 
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OLIVE 


NEVIN 


SOPRANO 
Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New Yori 








OTTILIE SCHILLIC 


SOPRANO 


Recital Concert Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 
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The Natural Italian Way of Singing 


Teacher of ELIZABETH CELLI, ROGERS, RUSSI, MARCO, DILLON, Etc. 


Specialist in ra rapid development, placing and perfecting of the voice. 
, Oratorio, Concert, Stage and 


PROFESSIONAL INDUCEMENTS 


Opera. 





’"Phone: Columbus 0554 








Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York 





JAMES STANLEY 


BASSO 
*‘An American Kipling Song Singer’’ 


ReciraL—OraTor1o—FESTIVAL 
Address: c/o “MUSICAL AMERICA,” 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








Violincellist 








101 Park Avenue, 


DUBINSKY—TOPPING: 


4 

“4 Individual and Joint Recitals 
HARRY H. HALL, Manager 

R GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 


Pianist 


New York 














BALTIMORE, MD. 


Fa PEABODY CON SERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 








: ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 











HELEN LOUISE SCHAFMEISTER ==2%: 


e/o Bullive® 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
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Studio: 60 B. 84th St.. New York. 
"Pane Unerew win 1201 





SHIRLEY 


SOPRANO 


Available Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: 
257 W. 86th St., 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Phone, Columbus ! 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Directo 


A Thorough Education for the Qrgani: 
17 EAST 11TH ST.,N. Y. 


Remo Cort 
New York __ 
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HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirm er) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voic* 


50 W. 67th St. 
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ADMIRABLE ART IN 
VIDDLETON RECITAL 


American Baritone Rejoices 
Audience of Mid-Season 


Proportions 


ong Recital, Arthur Middleton, Bari- 
son, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 9, Afternoon. 





chorles R. Baker, Accompanist. The 
program: Reet. “I Feel the Deity 
within”? and Aria, “Arm, Arm Ye 


Brave,” “Where E’er You Walk,” Handel ; 
«| Am @ Roamer Bold,’ Mendelssohn ; 
opungt da Caro Bene,” Secchi; “Povero 
variner,” Mililloti; Bois Epais,” fadly; 
“or Ch’io Non Seguo Piu (transcribed by 
Floridia), Rontani; “Auf Wachtposten,” 
Hermann; Stdaindchen, “Wie Bist Du 


veine Kénigin,” Brahms; “The_ Bell 
van.” Forsythe; “The Lane to Bally- 
bree.” Speaks; “Sacrament,” MacDermid ; 
«Mah Lindy Lou,” Strickland; “King 
puncan’s Daughters,” Allitsen. 


It is fair to assume that few recitals of 
the season will have the sturdy vocal 
merit of this early one by Mr. Middle- 
ton, though others may surpass it in nov- 
elty, variety and richness of program 
material. An audience of mid-season 
proportions could only be placated with 
a succession of extras after the final 
group had been presented, these includ- 


ing one of the most eloquent projections 
of Sidney Homer’s much-sung “Uncle 
Rome” that the writer has known. 

Mr. Middleton’s mellow voice seems to 
have increased in volume and weight 
since he was last heard in New York, 
without any loss of flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness. His half-voice was of ex- 
ceptional charm and many soft tones 
were of appealing beauty. “What profits 
arm, or leg, or span, save one can use 
them like a man,” he sang in his alto- 
gether admirable presentation of the 
time-worn Mendelssohn song, and it sug- 
gested a parallel as to the futility of 
voice or art or skill unless they can be 
put to equally virile use. Above all 
things, Mr. Middleton sang like a man, 
with fire, strength, humor, and deft 
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KAROLYN WELLS 


BASSETT SONGS 


and some artists who 
are singing them in 
their programs: 


Martha Atwood 
Caryl Bensel 
Anna Case 
Blanche Da Costa 
Walter Greene 
Christine Langenhan 
Kathryn Lee 
Harriet McConnell 
May Peterson 
Ethelynde Smith 
Helen Stanley 
Nelda H. Stevens 
Louise Stallings 
Marie Tiffany 
Marie Zendt 


These songs are obtainable of 
music-dealers everywhere. 








touches of simple humanness. His Eng- 
lish enunciation was a joy. 

The singer was.at his best in numbers 
which either gave utterance to some dra- 
matic emotion or had a story to tell. 
Those which verged on, or were frankly 
of, the ballad genre, were the program’s 
best. Though they were well sung, the 
mood of the Brahms lyrics eluded him. 
For singing of the Handelian ‘Arm, Arm 
Ye Brave” comparable to Mr. Middle- 
ton’s, one must go back to the prime of 
the late David Bispham. Mr. Baker’s 
accompaniments had the admirable 
qualities associated with them in other 
years. o. F 


Mildred Bryars Will 
Make a Western Tour 
at End of Her Season 














Mildred Bryars, Contralto 


Mildred Bryars, contralto, who was en- 
gaged for the Maine Festivals this year, 
is arranging an extensive tour in the 
West in the spring, and will also sing at 
the Lindsborg, Kan., Festival, April 
9-16, and with the Providence Glee Club. 


Miss Bryars began her musical career as 
a pianist, and turned her attention to 
vocal study on the advice of a musician 
who heard her sing while on a visit to 
Kansas City. As a child, she received 
her first training for the piano from her 
mother, and, entering the Beethoven Con- 
servatory in St. Louis, graduated at the 
age of fourteen. When she had begun 
the study of singing, Miss Bryars went 
to Europe; but the outbreak of the war 
interrupted her lessons in Italy, and she 
returned to New York, where she con- 
tinued as a pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
and made her début at Aeolian Hall. 


Mary Wildermann and George Bruhns in 
New York Recital 


A joint piano and organ recital was 
given at Aeolian Hall on Saturday eve- 
ning by Mary Wildermann, pianist, and 
George Bruhns, organist and composer. 
Miss Wildermann’s playing cf Beet- 
hoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, the Liszt 
arrangement of the. “Rakoczy” March 
and shorter numbers by Brahms, Chopin 
and Grieg showed fluency of technique 
and earnestness of purpvose, but was 
marred by rhythmic vagaries and lack of 
atmosphere. In addition to the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G Minor by Bach, Mr. 
Bruhns contributed resourceful perform- 
ances of two compositions of his own, a 
Funeral March, of a certain effectiveness, 
and a Polonaise, of more stereotyped ma- 
terial. 





MIROVITCH REVEALS 
TECHNICAL POWERS 


Returns to Recital Field in 
New York with Sturdy 
Program 


Piano recital, Alfred Mirovitch, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 8, afternoon. The program: 
Variations and Fugue, Handel-Brahms; 
“Appassionata” Sonata, Beethoven; Fan- 
tasie, F Minor, Chopin; Minuet, Miro- 
vitch; “Maiden’s Wish,’ Chopin-Lisat ; 
Marche Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. 


Mr. Mirovitch began his first recital 
program of the New York season by 
tossing off the Handel-Brahms Varia- 
tions with consummate ease, though it 
must be conceded that this composition 
is always easier for an audience to lis- 
ten to with unflagging interest when the 


repetitions are consistently discarded. The 
pianist’s admirable finger technique, 
notable for its combination of strengtn 
with speed, likewise stood him in good 
stead in the numbers that followed and 
made the discriminating wish all tno 
more that he would achieve greater 
beauty of tone and a better balance of 
his hands, instead of allowing the left 
to preponderate so persistently; above 
all, that he would cultivate a finer legato 
and avoid his habit of staccato-izing, 
with its resultant wearisome choppiness 
of general effect. 

The Beethoven Sonata was played 
fluently and with breadth of style and 
was followed by the same composer’s 
“Ecossaises,” given as an extra in a high- 
ly engaging manner. Mr. Mirovitch’s 
own Minuet, which proved to be a very 
graceful composition, was played with 
unusual delicacy and charm, as was also 
the Chopin-Liszt transcription. The 
Schubert-Tausig March lagged from ap- 
parent fatigue but the Liszt Rhapsody 
that came as one of the “encores” at the 
end showed the pianist’s technical com- 
mand at its best. H. J. 


ITALIAN COMPOSER PLAYS 








Edoardo Anghinelli Presents Works on 
Début Recital Program 


Edoardo Anghinelli, Italian composer- 
pianist, was heard in a New York début 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of Oct. 7. Three excerpts from 


Mr. Anghinelli’s own piano’ work, 
“Clavis Poésies,” were presented on the 
program, as well as the “Prélude Pas- 
sionee” of Giuseppe Frugatta, his 
teacher. 

As interpreter of the poetic mvod, the 
performer showed an exceptionally deli- 
cate sense of beauty. In the “Kinder- 
scenen” of Schumann, especially, a feel- 
ing for piano color was manifested. 
Liszt’s “Funerailles” and “Harmonie 
Poétique et Réligieuse,’”’ the Mendelssohn 
“Gran Capriccio,” Op. 15, and other num- 
bers, were executed with vigor and tech- 
nical sureness, if with a tendency to 
the arbitary in phrasing and rhythm. 
The Bach-Busoni Chaconne, a Debussy 
“Arabesque,” and Paderewski’s Minuet 
in G, were other numbers given. 

The three original excerpts presented 
by the composer were entitled “Rimem- 
branza Maremmanna,” “Come in un 
Sogno,” and “Serenata di Maggio.” 
These, modern in harmonic style, well es- 
tablished the moods of melancholy and 
piquancy. R. M. K. 


British Conductor’s Status in Canada 
Still Undetermined 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN., Oct. 8.— 
The question of whether English produc- 
tions will tour Canadian cities in future 
seems involved in the still unsettled dis- 
pute between the American Federation 
of Musicians and George Driscoll, man- 





ager, of Montreal. Culrick, the British 
union orchestra leader, declared ineligi- 
ble to conduct in Canada, it is stated, 
could remove his difficulty by paying a 
conditional membership fee in the Amer- 
ican organization. He is, however, re- 
ported to have said that his membership 
in the Amalgamated British Musicians’ 
organization should insure the privilege. 
The English producer, Albert de Cour- 
ville, asserts that he has been promised 
support in his contention by the Domin- 
ion government. 


MME. GALLI-CURCI SINGS 
TO HIPPODROME THRONG 








Popularity of Soprano Attested by Huge 
Audience—Two “Mad Scenes” 
Among Her Numbers 


Amelita Galli-Curci did the usual and 
expected thing Sunday night—that is, for 
Amelita Galli-Curci. She crammed the 
Hippodrome and she populated the stage 
with many rows of additional auditors. 
She gave two programs—the printed one, 
and the other one demanded by the en- 
core irreconcilables. 

Of her singing, it need only be said 
that it had the qualities that have estab- 
lished her on the peak of popular favor. 
The voice was of limpid loveliness in 
legato phrases and had its customary 
plush serenity in numbers where inter- 
preters of another order might have 
struck fire. 

With the “Lucia” and “Hamlet” “mad 
scenes” and a “Somnambula” air in- 
cluded, there was no lack of vocal embel- 
lishment and soaring high phrases to 
titillate the susceptibilities of lovers of 
bravura song, and there were numbers by 
Lotti, Donaudy, Bellini, Osma, Four- 
drain, Hahn and Arditi to reveal the 
singer’s vocal grace in both French and 
Italian lilts. 

Three numbers in English, Roger’s 
“Autumn,” Carpenter’s “May, the 
Maiden,” and Godfrey’s “Woodland 
Voices,” were included in the final group, 
and some of the encores were in the 
vernacular. Many another foreign 
singer migh model his or her English 
diction after Mme. Galli-Curci. 

Homer Samuels was the accompanist, 
and Manuel Berenguer attended to the 
flute embroideries of the coloratura airs 
besides being heard in his own right as 
solo flautist. O. T. 





“Faust” Given at Aborn School 


Students of the Aborn Opera School, 
New York, constituting a company which 
is to make a twenty-week tour under the 
White Lyceum of Boston, gave a per- 
formance of “Faust” in the school audi- 
torium, on the evening of Oct. 7. The 
assignment of the réles was as follows: 
Marguerite, Elizabeth Gates; Siebel and 
Martha, Madeline Bossi; Faust, Carl 
Trebbis; Mephistopheles, Pierre Reming- 
ton, and Valentine, Nils Ericson. Mar- 
jory Morrison was the pianist-conductor. 
The work was well presented, in all de- 
tail as it will be on the forthcoming tour. 





TORONTO, CAN.—Lucia de Munok, who 
recently held a vocal competition at the 
Conservatory, has awarded a_ free 
scholarship to Mrs. Allatt, soprano. 


FREDERICK W, WODELL 


Teacher of Elleda Perley, Montreal 
Symphony concerts; Edith Ellis, 
“Creation,’’ Boston; Mary Elise Piguet, 





The “New Earth,’’ Boston; Dr. St. 
Clair Wodell, ‘‘Creation,’’ Boston, etc., 
etc. 
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Cleveland Teacher 
Uses Car to Avoid 
High Studio Rents 











Lois Winslow, Cleveland Piano Teacher 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 8.—To counter- 
act the constantly mounting rents of mu- 
sical studios and to conserve the min- 
utes wasted waiting for tardy pupils, 
Lois Winslow, a piano teacher, whose 
pupils are drawn largely from this city’s 
residential suburbs, has adopted a “mov- 
ing studio,” in the nature of a Ford 
coupé. With this, Miss Wins!ow makes 
the rounds of her pupils, and when the 
familiar auto turns into a certain street 
where there are a half dozen pupils, a 
veritable reception committee meets her. 
By these home visits Miss Winslow is able 
to see the parents and every third lesson 
she consults with them about the child’s 
progress. Miss Winslow, who has kept 
abreast of the modern methods of teach- 
ing, with success, has had especially 
gratifying results in her work with 
children who are mentally backward. 





Edouard Albion Sings in Canada 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3.—Edouard 
Albion, general director of the W ashing- 
ton Opera Company, has been giving a 
series of recitals in Canada before re- 
turning to Washington to take up the 
regular season’s operatic work. Mr. 
Albion’s last appearance was in London, 
Ontario, on Sept. 22, when he was as- 
sisted by Frances Corey, lyric soprano. 

During the season he will also under- 
take some concert work as the Opera 
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Company has now reached a point which 
makes his duties as general director less 
exacting. Mr. Albion will sing return 
engagements in London and St. Thomas 
early this season. He will also sing in 
Hamilton, Ont., as well as in Detroit 
and a number of American cities. 


GALLI-CURCI AT SCRANTON 


Soprano Acclaimed in Operatic and Bal- 
lad Program 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 8-—Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang at the Armory on Oct. 4 
and was enthusiastically greeted by an 
audience which crowded the building, 
notwithstanding a downpour of rain. 
“Ah, fors’ é lui,” from “Traviata,” was 
one of her songs, and the brilliancy of 
the “Sempre libera” aroused a storm of 
cheering, the soprano giving two en- 
cores, Grieg’s “Dans le Bois” and Huer- 
ter’s “Pirate Dream.” “The Echo Song,” 
with flute obbligato; Lotti’s “Pur 
Dicesti,” Donaudy’s “Spirate, pur 
spirate,” Debussy’s “Nuit d’Etoiles,” the 
coquettish “Clavelitos,” in Spanish, and 
Hahn’s “D’une Prison,” all delighted the 
audience, and a group of modern songs— 
Carpenter’s “May, the Maiden,” Leoni’s 
“The Brownies,” and Samuels’ “When 
Chloris Sleeps” proved so attractive that 
five encores were demanded. In these 
the singer further showed her versatil- 
ity, singing “Mah Lindy Lou,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Swanee River,” 
“Long, Long Ago,” and “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song.” Manuel Berenguer, flaut- 
ist, played Gaubert’s Romance and Sam- 
uels’ “Autumn Leaves a-Whirl.” The 
two numbers composed by Mr. Samuels 
were distinctive, and worthy a place on 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s program. 


Mrs. Bready Plans New York Series 


Mrs. George Lee Bready’s New York 
series of opera-recitals will be given this 
season at the Hotel Ambassador on Tues- 
day mornings, beginning with November 
and continuing throughout the opera sea- 
son. She is to appear in two recitals 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, one on Nov. 9, when her subject 
will be “Tosca,” and the other on Feb. 1, 
whe she will consider “Le Chemineau,” 
by Leroux. Following her series at the 
Ambassador, she will start on a South- 
ern concert tour under the direction of 
Garland Cooper. She is returning to 
New York on Oct. 15 from East Hamp- 
ton, L. I., where she spent the summer. 


Triple Alliance of Artists Heard at Penn- 
sylvania Normal School 


CALIFORNIA, Pa., Oct. 8.—Evelyn 
Scotney, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Igor Sokoloff, ’cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist, co-operated in a delight- 
ful program on Oct. 3 under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania Southwestern Nor- 
mal School, in the auditorium of the 
school. Mr. Gruen was the accompanist 
for Miss Scotney and Mr. Sokolort, be- 
sides giving a group of solos. One of the 
interesting numbers was a song by him, 
“Lullaby.” 


Harriet Van Emden in Stockbridge 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., Oct. 8.—Harriet 
Van Emden, soprano, who makes her 
New York début at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 
10, appeared here on Friday, Sept. 23, 
and won mé.ked favor in her recital pro- 
gram. She was successful in old works 
of Young and Carey, a “Faust” aria and 
modern songs by Horsman, La Forge, 
Homer, Kramer and Hageman. She was 
obliged to add extras, singing another La 
verge song and a Strauss Viennese 
waltz. 




















Washington Classes for Alexander Bloch 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Alex- 
ander Bloch, New York violinist and 
teacher, is again head of the violin de- 
partment at the Washington College of 
Music this year. Mr. Bloch will be at 
the College two days every four weeks 
throughout the season which he began 
on Oct. 8. 





Michel Gusikoff, violinist, is to give 
his second recital in New York at the 
Town ‘Hall on the evening of Oct. 24. 
Emanuel Balaban will be his accom- 
panist. On Oct. 7 Mr. Gusikoff ap- 
peared in concert at the Masonic Temple 
in New York City. He is booked to play 
on Oct. 18 at Jamaica, L. I. 


LAZAR 


Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZ!, 


LIMA SEASON OPENS 
WITH CLUB CONCERT 


Women’s Music Society Initi- 
ates Year with Reception 
—New Organ Installed 


Lima, Oct. 8.—The opening of the 
Women’s Music Club on Sept. 30 has 
been hailed as epochal in the history of 
that organization. The initial program 
was in the nature of a reception with 
President-elect Blanche Numan and her 
co-workers as hostesses. Of the newly 
elected members, those figuring in the 
program were Mrs. Russell Green of Ce- 
lina, Mrs. Rudolph Jettinghoff of Del- 
phos, Mrs. Melvin Light, Mrs. P. G. Ho- 
bart, Mrs. Donald Mehaffey, Mrs. Ralph 
Shrider, Margaret Moyer, Mrs. Paul Tim- 
mermann and Mrs. Morris Thomas of 
Lima and Geraldine Evans of Van Wert. 
A trio composed of Mrs. Gale C. Dinifor, 
violin; Mrs. Andrew Dimon, ’cello, and 
Leona Feltz, piano, also assisted Mildred 
Lewis of Middleton. 

Millie Sonntag Urfer, the club’s choral 
conductor, has returned from her vaca- 
tion, and has begun preparations for re- 
hearsals of Deems Taylor’s “The High- 
wayman,” to be presented in the late 
spring. 

The largest of the city’s organs, a 
$15,000 instrument, has just been in- 
stalled in the First Reformed Church. 





The dedication program was played 
25, by Edward Arthur Kraft, or; 
and choirmaster at Trinity Cat! 
Cleveland. Pauline Wemmer Go 
soprano of the Market Street Pre 
rian Quartet, sang at the afternoo: 
ice. In the evening Mr. Kraft 
strated the possibilities of the ; 
ment in a program of thirteen nu 
Ella Eysenbach is the regular or; 

One of the most musicianly of th: 
season programs was that giv 
Irene Harruff Klinger, with the 
ance of Esther Lynch, pianist, at th 
meeting of the College Women’s ( 
Sept. 24 at the home of Mrs. F. H. 
ing. Mrs. Klinger is the chairn 
the new music circle of the club. 
meeting Flora Mercer of the | 
sity of Iowa spoke on “The ave 
of Musical Talent.” 
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Jeroia Sets Out on 


a Concert Tour to 
the Pacific Coast 










































© Mishkin 
Nicola Zerola, Tenor 






Though he is known chiefly as an oper- 
atic tenor, Nicola Zerola has started on 
a transcontinental tour in concert. He 
will go to the Pacific Coast and will re- 

| turn East by way of Texas, where he will 
U appear several times. He opened his fall 
tour at Rochester, N. Y., on Oct. 4. This 
was a return engagement from last 
April. From Rochester he goes to Colo- 
rado and thence through Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Utah. His 
Texas appearances will include several in 
opera. He will be heard as Canio in 
“Pagliacci” and in the title réle of 
Verdi’s “Otello,” with which he is espe- 
cially associated. Other cities in which 
Mr. Zerola will sing later in the season 
are Washington, D. C., and Columbus, 
Ohio. He was heard recently in ten 
operatic performances at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 























in recital at the High School Auditorium 
Tuesday night, with Carl Bernthaler of 
Pittsburgh at the piano. Her program 
was an interesting one and was sung 
in her most pleasing style. The recital 
was given under auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club, Miss Harvard being an honorary 
member of the local club, and one of the 
two women members of the national 
organization. H. R. W. 


THURSDAY MORNING LEAGUE 
PLANS UNIQUE PROGRAMS 


To Aid in Search for Best Contemporary 
Works Is Aim of New Organization 


The Thursday Morning Music League, 
founded in May last by Marie Damrosch 
Wiechmann, a sister of Walter and 
Frank Damrosch, is to give six musical 
mornings this season at the Magna Chor- 


dia Music Chambers. The dates chosen 
are the last Thursdays of the months 
of October to March, inclusive. 

Mrs. Wiechmann’s plan is to present 
programs of music largely by contempor- 
ary composers, thus aiding the profes- 
sional, as well as the amateur, musician 
in finding new material and eliminating 
the time spent in looking through hun- 
dreds of copies of music in the search 
for works of merit. In connection with 
the subscription ticket to the series 
which is being sold, a program bulletin 
called the Modern Music Mentor, is pub- 
lished by Mrs. Wiechmann, each issue 
dealing with the program of the day, 
as well as making reference to many 
modern compositions. The issue for Oc- 
tober of the Modern Music Mentor is 
already at hand, and announces the first 
two programs, opening Oct. 24, when the 
artists will be Claire Svecenski, pianist, 
and Charles Carver, bass. On Nov. 27 
the program is to be given by J. Stanley 
Farrar, organist; Charlotte Ryan, so- 








prano, and Frank La Forge,. pianist. 


Comments by Harriette Brower on new 
music for piano and for organ occupy 
two pages of the bulletin. 





Leginska Returns 
from a Summer in 
Her Home Country 











DEDICATES ST. PAUL’S NEW CIVIC ORGAN 





Goldthwaite Shows Qualities 
of Instrument in Series 
of Recitals 


St. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 8.—St. Paul’s 
new municipal organ has been formally 
installed, and a total of about 30,00u 
persons attended on the four days for the 
first series of recitals. Several thou- 
sand were unable to gain admission to 


the hall the first night, when Chandler 
Goldthwaite, municipal organist, gave a 
recital which demonstrated the fine quali- 
ties of the instrument. The city is proud 
of its new possession. Many organists 
lingered admiringly about the console 
after the first program, as did others, 
including C. H. Bigelow, chairman of the 
purchasing committee; Ernest Skinner, 
under whose hand the organ was built; 
Commissioner Ferguson of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the city council, 
and Mayor Hodgson. 

Of the four programs, the last was 
given as a memorial to the late Charles 
W. Ames, who was a member of the pur- 


chasing committee, a generous contrib- 


utor to the fund and an active participant 


in all efforts for the development of mu- 
sic in the city. Some of his favorite 
numbers were featured in the program. 
The organ was purchased by a fund 
raised by popular subscription under the 
leadership of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch. : F. L. C. B. 





Jan Chiapusso to Be Heard in New 


Works 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Two manuscript 
performances of new works will be a 
feature of the recital of Jan Chiapusso, 
of the piano faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory, who will be heard in Kimball Hall 
on Oct. 20. One will be the “Tango” 
by Albeniz-Godowsky, and the other is 
Mr. Chiapusso’s arrangement of the Bach 
G Minor Fantasie and Fugue. 





Rudolph Reuter, pianist, has been 
booked for many engagements this win- 
ter by his managers, Haensel and Jones. 
He plays for the fourth and fifth time 
in three seasons in Indianapolis, Wheel- 
ing, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston and 
New York and will appear three times 
in Chicago. He is also to fill a score 
of engagements in the smaller towns 
of the South and West and in Ohio. 
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was shouts for Gentle. 








Scotti Opera Tour—San Francisco, Sept., 1921 





The spectators were fairly spellbound—too much affected to 
utter a sound until long after the curtain closed. 
Such shouting as the oldest opera- 
goer in the crowd has seldom heard.—San Francisco Call. 
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New Castle H PGs S ee ar ‘Wy nae italia } The audience went mad, as only a San Francisco audience am, 
~— — pwns _ —— = They have followed the ups and downs of Alice Gentle’s career 
Recital and it did their hearts good to see this woman, whom most of them, 
—_ a oe CASTLE, Pa., Oct. 8.—Sue Har- in Shakespeare’s phrase, “vow they love,’ come so splendidly into 
as vard, Metropolitan soprano, was heard her own.—Sen Froncisco Examiner. 
‘ Alice Gentle’s triumph was tremendous, the enthusiasm she created was 
Hamlin Hvorostat genuine. At the end of the evening the audience remained to cheer her. 
7d The “Bravo’s!” came from every part of the house. Women waved 
PROTECTS all musical handkerchiefs and fans, and men in evening dress shouted at her, and the 
instruments against the galleries went wild over her magnificent performance. There were so 
oe DANGERS attendant upon many flowers sent over the footlights that all the principals were kept 
RE DAMPNESS. sv for a full two minutes handing them to her—San Francisco Daily 
2 busy for a 8 
—_ —_——___—. News. 
, Model S for the smaller instru- She tore at the heartstrings of her hearers. Whatever might be 
| ments as VIOLINS, their impressions of the sombre music they must remember always 
) Ty ~ ; an e . e bd 
York BANJOS, DRUMS, etc. the primitive emotions depicted in the voice of Alice Gentle.—San . 
— Francisco Bulletin. nN 
Pe, . 
Model L for the larger instru- nee : 
ments as Pianos, Organs, Wall | aah ok 53 W. 39th St. 
or Show Case ee irection O tts ere 
yw Cases, Closets, etc. git cea meg New York 
Bamman City 
Used Is simply carried in the case. 
eel 
—_| 
Harmless, Odorless, Fumeless 
and Not Inflammable. 
Ethel Leginska, Pianist, Photographed 
If your dealer cannot supply you, Torhulios Const of Weateen” on the 
will ship to you direct, post- ; 
, pang , 
, ON receipt of price. Ethel Leginska has returned from a 
—_— summer in England, where she and sev- 
her Model & , eral of her piano pupils made concert ap- 
PELVA, del S, $2.00. Model L, $3.50. pearances. This season her American 
Op. Co. ee appearances will include sonata recitals 
TS 140 on ga ; with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, after a two 
— ‘THE HAMLIN HYGROSTAT ea el tg Ne agp from the =" stage 
» oF | : 3 terse or work in composition. Miss Legin- } 
7° CORPORATION ska’s summer schedule allowed for a et 
UE | 438 West 125th Street. Nenagh ~wi old home in a At ! 4 5. 
sl New York City. er English concer ts particu ar interest Phy +, P ¢ 
as . was shown in her composition, “The Gar- oe the, G p.*) ¢ 
” mee goyles of Notre Dame.” Va it FS 
————— 
R 3 THE CANADIAN PIANIST 
a I 
22 L. Management: 
4 ROGER DE BRUYN, 1540 Broadway, New York 
LN Steinway Piano Telephone 8811 Bryant Duo Art Records 
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Ten Cities to Hear 
Rollin Pease Sing 
“Elijah”? This Season 











The Robe of the Prophet Has Descended 
Upon Rollin Pease. He Has Been En- 
gaged to Sing “Elijah” Frequently 
This Season 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Rollin Pease, bass- 
baritone, has been engaged to sing the 
leading réle in “Elijah” in ten cities of 
the country this season. Mr. Pease will 
start on a recital tour through the 
Southern States late in the fall. Last 
season he sang “Elijah” twice with the 
Apollo Club of Chicago, and twice ap- 
peared at Chautauqua, N. Y., during the 
summer. 

Despite his specialization in oratorio 
réles, Mr. Pease has frequently appeared 
in concert and recital work. In his 
Southern tour he will have Guy Richard- 
son Pitner, pianist, as assisting artist. 





Vessella’s Band Begins Tour 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 8.— 
Oreste Vessella and his band have closed 
their engagement at the Steel Pier, 
and will now go on tour. Coming here 
early in the summer, from a successful 
visit to Canadian and Southern cities, 
they have given morning and evening 
concerts which have proved very popular, 
and the scene at their farewell was 
enthusiastic. 





Raymond Hunter to Sing at Maine and 
Syracuse Festivals 


Raymond Hunter, baritone, will sing 
at the Maine Festival in October, and 
at the Syracuse Festival later in the 
season. He will be heard in recital in 
Syracuse and New Rochelle. Mr. Hunter 
has been working for a number of years 
with Arthur Philips, New York vocal 
teacher. 


Dunbar 





Program of Foerster 
Works 


DuNBAR, PA., Oct. 8.—The musicale 
which was given at the M. E. Church 


Hears 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


From wide practical experience 


CLAY SMITH 


understands what succeeds with an 
audience. 





His NEW READINGS WITH MUSIC are 

the kind that will go well with any type 

of audience. 

THE DEERS: Witty and popular. 

MIRACLES: Poem by Edmund Vance 
Cooke. (Charming expression of 
sentiment.) 

sae: il YOUR BLESSINGS: Poem by 

. A. Guest. (An optimis:a that 

came ) 





All of the above are also usable as songs. 
Price of each 60 cts. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers. 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














recently under the auspices of the Pade- 
rewski Music Club presented exclusively 
compositions by Adolph M. Foerster of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Foerster himself was 
accompanist throughout the program. 
The singers were Mrs, Edna D. Scott, 
Herbert Pratt, A. R. Duncan, Loreen 
Struble and Mrs. Martha E. Brickman, 
and their numbers were “The Daisy,” 
“Song to the Saviour,” “Messiah,” “I 


Love Thee” and “Ave Maria,” the latter. 


with flute obbligato. “Sonnett,” Op. 13; 
Nocturne, Op. 7; Suite, Op. 46; “Eros,” 
Op. 27, and “Rxultation,” Op. 37, were 
the piano compositions, played by Har- 
riett Nemon, Mrs. Catherine Williams, 
the Rev. R. S. Hardin and Mary Herron. 
Andrew R. Schwartz, violinist, per- 
formed a Romance and a Novellette, Op. 
26, and a Novelette, Op. 36, No. 1. 





Harold Morris at “Mail” Concert 


The Morris who played several piano 
numbers at the Evening Mail concert on 
Oct. 2 was not Edward Morris, one of the 
younger American concert pianists, but 
Harold Morris, composer-pianist. Ed- 
ward Morris was inadvertently stated in 
the Oct. 8 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA to 
have opened his season by appearing on 
this program. 





Barrére Ensemble to Play New Work 
by d’Indy 


George Barrére has secured from Vin- 
cent d’Indy a new work for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn and piano, entitled 
Sarabande and Minuet. This was per- 
formed by the Barrére Ensemble for the 
first time in America at the latest Berk- 
shire Festival. 





Nina Tarasova to Give First Recital in 
November 


Nina Tarasova, interpreter of Russian 
folk-songs and ballads, will give her first 
recital of the season on Nov. 24 (Thanks- 
giving Eve). Mme. Tarasova is at pres- 
ent at Neuville, France, and is busy 
preparing a vast amount of new material 
for this season’s programs. 





John J. Blackmore Plans Concert Season 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—John J. Blackmore, 
pianist, has planned an active concert 
season in addition to conducting his 
classes at the Bush Conservatory. His 
programs will be devoted to the works 
of the modern school. Two piano com- 
positions by Mr. Blackmore entitled 
“Portraits” are now being published. 





Hans Hess Adds to Autumn Engage- 
ments 


CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
will give two concerts in Indianapolis 
early this season with the trio composed 
of Ludwig Becker, violinist; Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, and Mr. Hess. Other 
engagements are in Kankakee, III., Hot 
Springs, Ark., and Port Arthur, Tex. 





Van Vliet Gives Recitals 


Cornelius Van Vliet, first ’cellist of 
the reorganized Philharmonic Orchestra 
of New York, appeared in recital recent- 
ly in Williamsport, Pa. On Oct. 14 he 


played in Watertown, N. Y., under the. 


auspices of the Women’s Club. 





New York Début for Marion Lovell 


Marion Lovell, a coloratura soprano 
of Boston, is to make her New York 
début at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 17. Miss Lovell has done con- 
siderable church and recital work. 





Sergei Radamsky, Russian lyric tenor, 
and Horace Britt, ’cellist of the Letz 
Quartet, will appear in a joint recital 
at Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa., on Feb. 1. 
Mr. Britt is also announced for a joint 
recital with Lenora Sparkes, soprano, in 
Middletown, N. Y., on March 30. 





SAN JOSE, CAL., Sept. 3.—Percy Grain- 
ger has notified Howard Hanson that he 
will include that composer’s “Clog 
Dance” and probably his “Melodic 
Etude” on his programs this season. Re- 


FEDERATION ORGANIZING 
BIENNIAL WINNERS’ TOUR 





Appeal Issued to Music Clubs to Engage 
All of the Four Artists, 
Where Possible 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which is organizing a concert tour 
for the four prize-winners of the biennial 
contests in the Tri-Cities last June, 
is urging music clubs to engage as many 
of the young artists as possible in this 
tour. The winners are: Devora Nad- 
worney, contralto, Bayonne, N. J.; En- 
rique Ros, pianist, New York City; Her- 
man Rosen, violinist, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and George G. Smith, baritone, Evans- 
ton, Ill. The chairman of the tour, Mrs. 
Ora L. Frost, of Chicago, states that the 
enterprise is purely philanthropic, for 
the benefit of young native talent. Each 
artist, she points out, has been adjudged 
to be the best in his or her class, and one 
cannot be said to be more deserving than 
another. Therefore, she asks clubs to 
grant appearances to all of them where 
this is possible. Many smaller clubs, it 
is admitted, are limited as to the number 
they can engage at the fee charged, $50, 
but the Federation urges that the larger 
clubs, and those financially able to do 
so, should engage the whole quartet. It 
also recommends that clubs and individ- 
uals outside the Federation should con- 
sider the claims of these young artists 
when arranging the season’s program. 





New Dates for Frank Cuthbert 


Among new engagements which have 
been arranged for Frank Cuthbert, bass, 
by his manager, Walter Anderson, are 
joint recitals with Lenora Sparkes, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, at Montreal, Toronto and Cleve- 
land, during the week of Jan. 9. Mr. 
Cuthbert, who has just returned from 
appearances in North Carolina, has also 
been booked for appearances with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, on Dec. 
27, and at the Lindsborg, Kan., Festival, 
during Easter week. 





Easthope Martin Visiting America 


Easthope Martin, the English com- 
poser and organist, sailed for New York 
on Oct. 8 and will spend several months 
here. Mr. Martin was in America as 
organist for the late Henry C. Frick dur- 
ing the season of 1914-15. His songs 
have been sung here by many artists, 
notably by Marguerite D’Alvarez, who 
has made a conspicuous success with 
his “All for You.” 


Faculty Members in Concert at on 
Conservatory 


JOLIET, ILL., Oct. 8.—Frank Parker, 
baritone and member of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory in Chicago, 
was presented in recital at the Joliet 
Conservatory, J. Wallace Spears, direc- 
tor, on Oct. 3. He was assisted by Vier- 
lyn Clough, pianist. also of the American 
Conservatory faculty, who played a solo 
group and the accompaniments to a pro- 










CHALIF’S 


MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


Capacity: Gold Room 550. 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the Season. Special rates to artists. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


— 
gram of old Italian arias, four s >, 
from Schubert’s “Winter Journey,” nd 
English and American songs. Tw os 
the last-named were by Carl Fall), yy 
who teaches both at the Bush Cons, \;' 
tory in Chicago and at the Joliet 5p. 
servatory. These were “Evensong” ng 
“The Message.” Other members o/ :}. 
local Conservatory faculty were pre -ent 
in the audience. 





Maia Bang Here After Summer A} ):o24 


Maia Bang, the Norwegian vio! js 
and pedagogue, has been spending =he¢ 
summer in London, Paris, Berlin nq 
Christiania, and returns to New © ork 
this month to take up her duties a- as. 
sistant to Leopold Auer. While in Voy. 
way she completed the third and f. ir} 
volumes of her violin method, which yj} 
be published very soon. Miss Bang was 
present at the London début of T: ha 
Seidel in June. 
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~ MAIKKI JAERNEFELT 





IN AMERICAN DEBUT 


gram, which served to introduce the 
Finnish opera and concert singer to 
America, had an excess of it. Tonally, 
passages which lay in her medium upper 
voice were of frequent beauty. Notes 
higher were sometimes constructed and 
low tones lost quality. Her half-voice 
singing was of much charm in such num- 
bers as Caccini’s long-suffering but still 
patient “Amarilli,” the Strauss song and 
the first two of the Palmgren numbers. 
Her interpretation of “The Erlkénig” 
was a well contrasted one, if lacking an 
impressive close, and there were dra- 
matic qualities in the Wagner excerpt. 
The Tosti number was theatrically over- 
sung. She lavished evident affection on 
her husband’s songs and arrangements, 
though these created no considerable im- 
pression of their own. A former hus- 








nd 
of 
: Temperament Disclosed by 
n- Finnish Soprano in 
in . . 
* First Recital 
ent cong Recital, Maikki Jaernefelt, So- 
prano, Selim Palmgren at the Piano, 
eolian Hall, Oct. 7, Evening. The Pro- 
gram: Senta’s Ballad, from “The Flying 
oad Dutchman,” Wagner; “Amarilli,” Cac- 
rini, “Preghiera,” Tosti; “La Patria Mi 
List chiama,’” De Meglio; “Ruhe, Meine 
th Secle,” Strauss; “Erlkénig,” Schubert ; 
€ 4 Sioux Serenade,” “Lullaby,” “By the 
nd waters of Minnetonka,”  Lieurance; 
rk “Mother,” “Spring Song,” Palmgren; 
as «ny the Stream,” “Polska” (Finnish 
Sing Folk- Songs, arr. Palmgren); “Cradle 
or- song.’ Merikanto;: “Black Roses,” Sibel- 
rth ‘us: “Sunshine,” Jaernefelt; “Ein Weib,” 
will Sinding. 
was A singer of temperament is Mme. 
ha Jaernefelt. Some numbers of this pro- 
4 
A. 
Hall 





WALTER GOLDE 





201 West 54th Street 
New York 


Telephone, Circle 6215 


STYLE IN SINGING 
DICTION 
PHRASING, ETC. 
—REPERTOIRE | 


Co-operative class lessons 
in the Science of Effect in 
Singing 


A FEW PUPILS ACCEPTED 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
ART OF ACCOMPANYING 


As accompanist Mr. Golde is 
available for Recitals in New 
York and for a limited number 












































band, Jaernefelt, also was represented 
by a song. The Lieurance Indian 
adaptations were sung in an approxima- 
tion of English, some of which could be 
understood, some not. It was a curious- 
ly grouped program. 

The singer was accorded heart-warm- 
ing applause, which increased in volume 
and fervor with each group. Mr. Palm- 
gren, whose own recital preceded his 
wife’s by two days, was called upon 
to share in the acknowledgments. 

iS ¥ 





Mary Jordan Sings in Omaha 


FREMONT, NEB., Oct. 8.—Mary Jordan 
was heard in recital recently at the Em- 
press Theater under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Henry 
Teigeler, Jr., Post of the American 
Legion. Miss Jordan’s rich contralto 
and spirited interpretations held her 
audience through a list of arias and 
songs by Verdi, Albert Spalding, Cyril 
Scott, Debussy, Fourdrain, Dargomijsky, 
Oley Speaks and others. Two numbers, 
“Deep River,” in a group of Negro 
Spirituals arranged by Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, and “In Flanders Fields,” by Mark 
Andrews, were dedicated to the singer, 
who had Mme. August M. Borglum as 
her aide at the piano. 





Begin Series of Concerts in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Oct. 8.—The newcomers 
on the faculty list of the Conservatory 
gave the two opening concerts of the 
season at the auditorium of the Y. W. 
C. A. on the evenings of Sept. 27, and 
Oct. 4, before large and cordial audiences. 
The artists who appeared at the Septem- 
ber concert were Dan Baker, tenor, and 
Lionel Levison Sinclair, pianist. The 
October program was provided by Cara 
Sapin, contralto, and Robert Parmenter, 
violinist. 


penenenenine 







LOS ANGELES YEAR 
OPENED BY QUARTET 


Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco Heads Calendar 
—Optimists Give Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 8.—The musi- 
cal season was opened in Los Angeles 
by the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco, in the Assembly Hall of the 
University of Southern California, under 
the auspices of its College of Music. The 
society, composed of Louis Persinger, 
first violin; Louis Ford, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Walter Ferner, 
‘cello, and Elias Hecht, flute, gave an 
excellent program, comprising’ the 
Tchaikovsky String Quartet, Op. 30; a 
Mozart quartet for flute, violin, viola and 
cello, and music by Dvorak, Mendels- 
sohn, Bazzini and Glazounoff. 

At a concert given by the Los Angeles 
Music Optimists at the Union League 
Club, Misses Lefevre and Content played 
a Gade Trio, and solos were added by 
the Lefevre Sisters. Hahn’s song cycle, 
“The Divan,” was sung by Mrs. Frank 
H. Colby, Anna Ruzena Sprotte, George 
Willey and Charles H. de la Plate, with 
Ann Thompson at the piano. Addresses 





were given by Ward-Stephens, F. X. 
Arens and L. E. Behymer. 
The Santa Ana Musical Association 


has arranged with the Behymer offices 
here for the following course of con- 
certs: Allan McQuhae, tenor, Oct. 27; 
Zoellner Quartet, Dec. 16; Harold 
Bauer, Jan. 15; Cecil Fanning, March 7; 
Alice Gentle, at some date not yet an- 
nounced, and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
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TWO CONCERTS END BERKELEY FESTIVAL 





Children’s Choir a Feature— 
Several Concerts Mark 
Season’s Opening 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 8.—The two con- 
cluding concerts of the Berkeley Music 


Festival, after a postponement of sev- 
eral days, introduced the work of the 
Berkeley school children, and music by 
Bohemian Grove composers. 

In the children’s concert, 2000, from 
the kindergarten age to that of the high 
school, participated. Massed in one 
large chorus, with three orchestras on 
the stage, they formed an impressive 
sight. The kindergarten orchestra, il- 
lustrating rhythmic development on 
home-made instruments, and _ second- 
grade chorus of boys and girls who sang 
original words and melodies, were inter- 
esting features. The second-grade work 
forecasts unlimited possibilities for the 
future development of music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

There were combined bands and or- 
chestras, mixed choruses, and, as a new 
departure, a whistling chorus. Four- 
teen instructors had charge of the pro- 
gram, Victorine Hartley being super- 
visor, and Leon J. Ruddick, conductor of 
high school bands and orchestras. The 
high school chorus, conducted by Mabel 
Wilson, sang the “Gloria” from Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass, and the orchestra played 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony.” Especially good choral work 
was done under Etta Ellerhorst of the 
Willard School. 

At the final concert compositions by 
Wallace Sabin, Eugene ' Blanchard, 
Ulderico Marcelli, Joseph Redding and 
William J. McCoy, all Bohemian Club 
members, were performed. Mr. Sabin’s 
Prelude to his 1908 play was interpreted 
by the Festival Orchestra. Lowell Red- 
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field, baritone, and the Festival chorus 
gave Mr. Blanchard’s stirring “Hunting 
Song” from the program of the 1916 
Sunday morning Grove concert. Mr. 
Marcelli conducted two numbers from 
his 1920 play, “Ilya of Murom,” for 
chorus and orchestra. 

In the absence of Mr. Redding, his 
Fantasia from “Man of the Forest” 
from the 1902 play, written for orchestra, 
was conducted by Mr. McCoy. Excerpts 
were given from Mr. McCoy’s grand 
opera, “Egypt,” the book of which is by 
Charles K. Field. Mrs. B. G. Retallick 
sang as Cleopatra, and Charles Bulotti 
as Anthony. Good work was done by 
both soloists in the “Farewell Duet,” 
while the soprano, with chorus accom- 
paniment, was excellent in the “Prelude 
Prayer and Storm Scene.” An orchestra 
of sixty, largely recruited from the San 
Francisco Symphony, with Alexander 
Saslavsky as concertmaster, gave fine 
support. 

Alice Seckles opened her fall series of 
Twilight Musicales at the Hotel Clare- 
mont with Annie Louise David, harpist, 
and Gabriella Woodworth, soprano. An 
overflow audience greeted these artists, 
who presented music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Hasselmans, Debussy, Scarlatti, Four- 
drain, Woodman and MacDowell. In the 
last number, Margaret Hoberg’s “Chant 
of the Stars,” for voice, harp ind piano, 
Mrs. Raymond Charles was the pianist. 

Irene Howland Nicholl, contralto, and 
Edgar Thorpe and Elwin Calberg, pian- 
ists, appeared at a recent concert in solos 
and concerted music. A group of Mr. 
Thorp’s songs was given by Mrs. Nicholl. 

The Berkeley Ensemble, a new organi- 
zation, comprising some of the younger 
musicians, has begun its fall season aus- 
piciously. Lydia Sturtevant, contralto, 
opened her studio for the event, and the 
following soloists took part: Fern Bach- 
man, violinist; Ora Heckell and Rosalie 
Harrison, vocalists; Bernardo Solis and 
Edgar Hagman, pianists; Walter Lie- 
mert, ’cellist; Mr. Shanoffsky, tenor, and 
Mrs. Josephine Swan White, reader. Bea- 
trice Sherwood is president. 

Recent Sunday half-hour concerts in 
the Greek Theater have brought forward 
a violin ensemble, comprising Orley See, 
Dorothy Hospitalier, Reva Patrick and 
Mabel Lockhart, in quartets of Schmitt, 
Bohm, Haydn and Schubert. The Han- 
del B Flat Sonata was admirably played 
by Miss Hospitalier and Miss Patrick, 
with Grace Jurges at the piano. Norman 
S. Macdonald, baritone, gave a group of 
songs, including Massenet’s ‘Vision 
Fugitive’ from ‘“Hérodiade.” Ruth 
Deardorff Shaw of Los Angeles gave an 
afternoon of modern music in the Greek 
Theater. A. F. S. 





New Engagements for Letz Quartet 


The latest engagements for the Letz 
Quartet, which opened its season at the 
Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival, in- 
clude concerts in the following cities: 
Toronto, Can., Oct. 18; Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., Dec. 12; Newport, R. I., Dec. 15; 
New Concord, Ohio, Jan. 11; Hollins,Va., 
Feb. 11; Roanoke, Va., Feb. 12; Sweet 
Briar, Va., Feb. 17; Andover, Mass., 
March 11; New London, Conn., March 13. 





Hempel to Sing in Aid of Boys’ Village 

To aid the Children’s Village at Dobbs 
Ferry, a model reform school for de- 
linquent boys, Frieda Hempel will sing 


at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 15. This will 
be her first appearance this season, and 
she is changing her date of sailing from 
Europe to make it. 





Judson House Heard in New England 


En route to Worcester, Mass., where 
he took the réles of Evangelist and Hope- 


ful in Edgar Stillman Kelley’s oratorio, 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” at the Festival, 
Judson House, tenor, stopped in Nor- 
wich, Conn., to give a recital. His ap- 
pearance there was under the auspices 
of the Music Association. He has been 
extensively booked for the coming season. 


Long Tour Booked for Charlotte Peegé 


In order to make a -soncert tour 
arranged by her manager, Walter 
Anderson, to last practically all season 
and to take her through most of the 
states east of tke Rockies, Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto, has sought and obtained 
her release from her engagement as solo- 
ist for one of the concerts of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. Miss 
Peegé will begin her tour at London, 
Ont., on Oct. 24, and will thereafter 
appear in Erie, Pa.; Youngstown, Akron 
and Columbus, Ohio; Detroit; Louisville, 
Ky.; St. Louis; Davenport, Iowa, and 
other cities. She will probably be oc- 
cupied with these engagements until the 
end of June. 





Novelties for Barrére Ensemble Program 


The program for the annual New York 
concert of the Barrére Ensemble will 
include two novelties which Mr. Barrére 
produced at the recent Berkshire Festi- 
val. These works are a “Suite Ditirambic” 
by Domenica Brescia for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon, and a Minuet 
by Vincent d’Indy. The personnel of 
the ensemble, founded in 1910, has for 
some years consisted of Mr. Barrére, 
flute; Pierre Mathieu, oboe; Fred Van 
Amburgh, clarinet; Santiage Richart, 
horn, and Louis Letellier, bassoon. 





Prokofieff Returning from France 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer, 
conductor and pianist, is sailing from 
France about the middle of the month. 
After the sensational success of his bal- 
let, “Chout,” in London, Mr. Prokofieff 
has been spending some time at St. Bre- 
vin-les-Pins, Loire-Inférieure, in France, 
composing and preparing for his Ameri- 


can concert season. He will stay in) 
York before going to Chicago to supe 
tend the rehearsals for his opera, “’ 
Love of the Three Oranges,” which j 
be given its premiére by the Chi 
Opera Association. 





D’Alvarez to Sail for Australia in \),, 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has arrange 
sail for Australia in May next. Fo! 
ing her success in the work at the 
festival she has been re-engaged by 
Oratorio Society of New York for 
performance of the Bach “St. Mat: 
Passion” to be given on April 12. 
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 Qur Singers Likely to Finish Ahead of Italy’s 


Gepnaro Curci, Now in Fourth Season as Vocal Teacher in New York, Explains Why Many 
of His Countrymen Stop at Mediocrity—English-Speaking Singers Spurred to Greater 
Efforts by Initial Obstacle—Attributes Excellence of McCormack’s English and Matze- 
nauer’s German to Italian Traditions of Training 


i 
E GINNING his fourth season as a 
B vocal teacher in New York, Gennaro 
Mario Curci found time recently for a 
chat on the principle which guides him 
in his teaching and the deductions about 
American singers which he has drawn 
from his experience with them. A 
manuscript spread on the piano in his 
studio proved to be a Caruso memorial 
song by Mr. Curci which was sung at 
one of the Evening Mail concerts by 
Gaetano Tommasini and which the 
teacher Was now preparing for publi- 
cation. About composition, however, 
whether his own or other people’s, Mr. 
Curci was not disposed to speak. 
“Please understand,” he said, “that if 
1 declare that the future of art is 
America’s to shape, I am not predicting 
the rise of a new Wagner in this coun- 
try to-morrow. Commendable work is 
no doubt being done here already by art- 
ists of various creative kinds. But all 
this is so tentative; no one can tell when, 
if at all, anything will come of these at- 
tempts. The businessman is certainly 
the dominant American type. When I 
speak of the American art future, I have, 
nevertheless, a foundation in fact of my 
optimism. I was too busy to visit 
Europe this summer; and so I speak out 
of no revulsion of feeling against 
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Gennaro Curci, 


Vocal Teacher 


Europe, where an artistic decadence is 
said to have set in. My pupils furnish 
me with my argument. American 
women are art-crazy, and with the women 
on their side, the arts will not have very 
long to wait before they insinuate them- 
selves into an important place in the 
social scheme. 

“To this enthusiasm your women add 
great energy and willingness to work. 
And what magnificent voices they have 
to work with! From such material one 
can fashion singers as fine as any the 
world has known. The general standard 
of singing in Italy is higher than in this 
country, but any American singer you 
may pick, if he is good at all. is likely 
to finish ahead of the average Italian 
singer. I attribute this to the fact that 
great obstacles call great powers into 
action. Americans have such an obstacle 
in their language. 


Song-like Character of Italian Speech 


“My first principle is to set my pupils 
to learning Italian. Listen to an Italian, 
any Italian, talking, and you will notice 
that his speech has the purity and lilt of 
song. The conditions of every-day life 
thus make the Italian half a singer with- 
out any exertion, and when one has got 
so far, why go further? ‘Dolce far 
niente,’ and if the Italians who sing for 
a living in all the little opera houses 
can’t do nothing, they can at least do as 
little as possible. The American singer, 
on the contrary, must bring to ‘bear on 
the conquest of his naturally impure 
tone-production a force so great that it 
carries him far beyond this initial goal. 

“T have no sympathy with the con- 
tention that the rise of a song-literature 
in English is dependent on an English 
diction developed on the consonants. You 
can produce singing tones without any 
consonants, but you can’t produce any 
tones with consonants alone. Look at 
singers like McCormack and Matzenauer. 
McCormack studied in Italy and speaks 
several Italian dialects. Matzenauer, 
too, speaks Italian like a native. Be- 
cause of this preparation their singing 
is of the best type of Italian bel canto 
and, furthermore, their English and 
their German is perfectly easy to under- 
stand. By singing English as you 
speak it, you might be able to make an 
audience understand the text of a song; 
but you would never charm them with 
beauty of tone. 

“Tt has been suggested that Americans 
speak with purer vowels than English 
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people do. That may be true, though I 
am in no position to judge; but the dif- 
ference is immaterial. The speech of 
Americans is nasal at its best; the 
throat is constricted, and no tone is pro- 
duced where it should be, in the mask 
of the face. As I have already said, this 
condition operates in the long run in the 
interest of the production of excellent 
singers.” ae Pe A 





Ellen Ballon Prepares 
Programs for Piano 
Recitals in New York 











Mishkin Photo 
Ellen Ballon, Canadian Pianist 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, who 
was heard last spring in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall and as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, has just 
returned to New York from a vacation 
spent in Canada and the Adirondacks. 
She is booked for several recital and 
orchestral appearances and is now busy 
with the preparation of her programs 
for a series of recitals which she plans 
to give at Aeolian Hall. 





Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
Ross 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Ross on Sept. 28. She will be 
christened Marjory Elizabeth. Mr. Ross 
is favorably known as an accompanist, 
having appeared with May Peterson on 
her tours the last few seasons. 





MISSOULA, MontT.—The enrolment at 
the school of music of the University for 
the coming season is probably the largest 
in its history. New studios opened are 
those of Mrs. T. M. Pearce, voice; Grace 
Corbin, piano, and Eva Coffee, piano. 
The city has never had a stronger teach- 
ing force in the down-town district than 
it has this fall. E. E. S. 


Former Musician the Originator of 
Valuable Variety of Wheat 


TORONTO, Oct. 7.—A fact not 
generally known, is that Charles 
Edward Saunders, originator of 
the Marquis wheat, was for a num- 
ber of years a musician and teach- 
er of singing. Mr. Saunders is 
the son of Dr. William Saunders, 
head of the Dominion’s Experimen- 
tal Farm, and after receiving an 
honor degree at Toronto Univer- 
sity and fellowships at Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard, abandoned 
his scientific career and studied 
singing in Boston and New York. 
Early in this century, Mr. Saund- 
ers joined his father at the Ot- 
tawa experimental station and in 
1903, after numerous experiments 
in cross fertilization evolved the 
Marquis wheat by crossing Red 
Fife with Red Calcutta. It was not 
until 1909 that enough seed was ac- 
cumulated for distribution, but by 
1918, 300,000,000 bushels were be- 
ing raised. The point of advan- 
tage of the Marquis wheat is that 
it ripens a week earlier than other 
varieties, thus eliminating much 
danger of loss of crops from early 
frost. 
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Music Organizations Open Season with 
Interesting Programs 
CHICAGO, Oct. 10.—Rose Fallon, con- 
tralto, and Ebba Frederickson Sund- 
strom, violinist, were the soloists at a 
meeting of the Piano Club at the Illinois 
Athletic Club on Oct. 3. Miss Fallon 
sang the aria “Lungi dal caro bene,” 
and Miss Sundstrom played numbers by 
Kreisler and Moszkowski. Lena May 

Parsons was the accompanist. 

The Chicago Women’s Musical Club 
opened its season of recitals in Fire Arts 
Hall on Oct. 6. The soloists were Alma 
Hayes Reed, soprano; Jeanne Woolford, 
contralto, and Mona Redman, pianist. 
Sylvia Bargman and Alice Baker Black- 
man played the accompaniments. 

Mme. Marie Lydia Standish and Emma 
Menke gave a recital of songs of the 
French court during the times of Louis 
XV and XVI on Oct. 3. Emily Ruby, 
mezzo-soprano, was the soloist at the 
opening musicale of the season at the 
Glencoe Women’s Club on Oct. 4. 
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Songs of the “French Canadian 
Habitants of Songs” (Arthur P. 
French Canada Schmidt Co.) arranged 
by G. A. Grant-Schae- 
fer, is the collective title of a group of 
five French-Canadian songs, of which 
three have reached us for review. To 
judge by the specimens in hand they 
should greatly please the singer. The 
genre is not a new one, yet for such 
happy exemplars as these there should 
always be room on the program. 

“The Little Dancer,” dedicated to May 
Peterson, is of the lighter variety, with 
a flowing refrain, a graceful and folk- 
wise melody running true to type. In 
“Sainte Marguerite,” dedicated to Eva 
Gauthier, and “Down the Crystal 
Streamlet,” to Dorothy Crawford, we 
find a deeper vein of sentiment in the 
melodies, which, especially in the “Sainte 
Marguerite,” has been emphasized and 
heightened by the accompaniment Mr. 
Grant-Schaefer has fashioned for them 
with such musicianly insight and poetic 
feeling. There are French and English 
texts for each and every song. 


+s: 2 
Three Further Some time ago, a nota- 


Love Songs bly fine group of “Eliza- 
of Elizabeth’s bethan Love Songs” Op. 


Day, by 13, (Composers’ Music 
Richard Corporation), by Rich- 
Hammond ard Hammond, was re- 


viewed in these columns. 
Three further songs of Group Two of 
the same series have now come from 
press, and are in all points worthy of 
their predecessors. 

“Brown Is My Love, But Graceful,” 
an Allegretto grazioso, is one of the most 
natural and delightfully lyric bits that 
could be imagined, with a flowing, easy 
melodic line that vocalizes without effort, 
and an inflection of tender poesy secured 
by simple yet convincing means. In “The 
Impatient Maid,” Mr. Hammond has 
given ideal expression to a frank little 
poem of George Peele. There is true 
humor and the tang of verity in the art- 
ful two pages of song which present the 
thought. 

“To Daisies, Not to Shut Too Soon,” is 
a more serious love song, a setting of 
Herrick, and the composer again gives 
proof of being able to react sincerely and 
without constraint to the mood and char- 
acter of his text. The melody is hap- 
pily invented, the background of accom- 
paniment its ideal foil. 
know these three songs, the more so as 
their composer is able to write in the 
modern idiom, yet retain to perfection 
the mood and spirit of his Elizabethan 
texts. 


* + * 
Two Songs “The Watcher of the 
Easy to Cross” and “The Flag 
Understand, Above the School” (Lon- 
by English don: W. Paxton & Co., 
Composers Ltd.) written respective- 


ly by Henry Johnson 
and Ernest Howard, are songs which 
anyone can understand without turning 
a hair. The first is a “storm song” in 
the declamatory dramatic style of its 
type. The second, from its composer’s 
“The Masque of Empire,” is a rousing 
patriotic English march-song with a 
good swing. One line of the text, refer- 
ring to “The Cross Above the School” 
voices the noble sentiment: “That cross 
shall never lead our armies in the lust 


1? 


of gold or territorial greed! 
* * 


New Songs, It almost seems at times 


Sacred and that, contrary to the 
Secular, by words of the hymn, the 
Various Church’s one foundation 
Composers must be the _— sacred 


song, so largely is it rep- 
resented among new song publications. 
Among new songs recently issued (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) are five sacred numbers. 


Singers should. 


- Arranged as 


NewMusic: Vocal and [nstramenial_—; 


Four of these, Arthur F. M. Custance’s 
“OQ Saviour of the Lost,’ William G. 
Hammond’s “O Love Divine” (Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem), Arthur W. 
Thayer’s “Love Divine, All Love Excell- 
ing,” and Alfred Wooler’s “God Be Mer- 
citul to Me,” are all, without exception, 
well written, easily singable and very 
melodious songs for practical use in the 
church, and calculated to win the ap- 
proval of those who sing in the sanc- 
tuary. The first two are published for 
high and medium voice, the last two for 
high and low voice. 

That the Irish question is not an ac- 
tive issue between two musically well- 
known representatives of their respec- 
tive nations, is proved by the appearance 
of “God’s Garden,” written by the Eng- 
lish organist and composer, Edwin H. 
Lemare, for “his friend,” John McCor- 
mack, who sings it. The text, by J. 
Wilson Shields, has found in Mr. Le- 
mere’s music an expressive and not at all 
commonplace setting, and its trend per- 
mits of a more general as well as a 
strictly. church use on the part of the 
singer. It is issued for high and med- 
ium voice. 

Of secular songs, one is a folk-melody, 
“OQ No, John,”—that splendid specimen 
of the older English Prolk ballad, ar- 
ranged by Cecil J. Sharp, for medium 
voice. Ralph J. De Gola contributes a 
very gracious and tender little lullaby, 
two pages long, “To a Sleeping Child,” 
published for high and medium voice; 
and Charles Huerter, in “As I Went 
Sailing By,” a pleasant little song, of the 
kind he knows so well to write, agree- 
ably if somewhat obvious, in melody and 
written with a feeling for vocal effect. 
It is also issued for high and medium 
voice. 


* * * 
A Tuneful “Folks Need a Lot of 
Ballad Which Loving” (Cluyton F. 


Summy Co.) is a ballad, 
tuneful, easy to vocalize 
and with an accompani- 
ment easy to play, by Katherine A. Glen, 
which sings love as a universal panacea 
in the words of Strickland Gallilan, and 
gives us that “Seid umschlungen Mil- 
lionen, einen kuss der ganzen Welt” feel- 
ing, which prompted Johann Strauss to 
write one of his famous waltzes. 


Preaches Love 
Universal 


ok * ® 
Bach’s The “Fifteen Sym- 
Three-Part phonies” (G. Schirmer) 
Inventions —it seems this is the 


original title of Johann 


Fifteen Sebastian Bach’s Three- 
Symphonies Part Inventions—which 
for the Caspar P. Koch presents 
Organist in trio form for organ- 


ists, stands for a desire 
on the part of the transcriber to supply 
the organ student with studies meeting 
all modern requirements with regard to 
form and content. The modern organ 
student is confronted by a dearth of ma- 
terial for study purposes. Bach, with 
true pedagogical instinct, wrote his or- 
gan studies—the six sonatas—in trio 
form, the form best suited to cultivate 
independence of hands and feet. They 
are still master studies of the highest 
order. 

Since Bach’s time, however, the form 
of pedal technique has undergone a 
marked change. While the pedal player 
of the past confined himself to the use 
of the toe to a large extent, the modern 
organist makes extensive use of his heel 
as well. Then, too, Bach and his con- 
temporaries wrote their pedal passages 
with due regard for facility of execu- 
tion; while modern composers construct 
their pedal themes without much con- 
cern for the technical convenience of the 
performer. Mr. Koch, who is city or- 
ganist and instructor in organ at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has done good work in 
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preparing this edition of Bach’s “Fif- 
teen Symphonies” for the purpose in 
view. The bass parts in these symphonies 
are conceived in a form at variance with 
Bach’s method of pedal assignment, 
it is true; but in a form which fre- 
quently occurs in modern organ composi- 
tions. Such passages must therefore 
necessarily be mastered by the organ 
student of to-day. And the plastic struc- 
ture, the noble counterpoint and the emi- 
nent musical content of these symphonies 
—aside from any technical advantages 
they may proportion—afford ample and 
beautiful material for the delectation of 
mind and heart. F. H. M. 


* * * 


Miss For eight-part unaccom- 
McCollin’s panied mixed voices is 
Prize Frances McCollin’s an- 
Anthem them set, “Then Shall 


the Righteous Shine” 
(H. W. Gray Co.). The piece was 
awarded the Mendelssohn Club prize last 
year (1920) and is an admirable piece of 
writing, displaying a genuine under- 
standing of the treatment of the voices. 
Churches, that have able enough choirs, 
ought to study it and perform it. 


* * * 


Several unusually good 
encore songs have come 
from the pen of Frank 
Waller the last few 
years, among them the much admired 
“Her Dream.” This time he has one, 
which he wrote for Geraldine Farrar 
and which she is singing on her concert 
tour at the present time. It is called 
“A Poor Finish” (Published by the Com- 
poser) and is as bright a bit of its kind 
as we know. Mr. Waller can write this 
kind of a songlet. The text is as good 
as the music and vice versa. Who the 
author of the text is the printed copy 
fails to reveal. Perhaps Mr. Waller? 
High and low keys are published. 


* * * 
Eyvind Alnaes The Norwegian Alnaes, 


Frank Waller 
And a Catchy 


Encore Song 


Less whose songs we have so 
Interesting highly prized, disap- 
as a Piano points us with his Op. 
Composer 32, consisting of “Trois 

Morceaux pour piano” 
(Copenhagen: Wilhelm Hansen). The 


pieces are an Etude, an Allegro in G 
Minor of some force and less distinc- 
tion; an Allegro assai, 2/4 time, called 
“Jeu d’Enfants” that has every chance 
of popularity if widely played, though 
its thematic material totally lacks indi- 
viduality, and a Caprice in C Minor, 3/2, 
that is without doubt one of the most 
monotonous pieces we have seen. In 
none of these three pieces does Mr. Al- 
naes for even a period of eight measures 
give us any of that fine beauty and 
genuine inspiration that we have enjoyed 
in his exquisite songs, such as “The 
Sailor’s Last Voyage,” “Lykken mellem 
to mennesker” and others, equally ad- 
mirable. These piano pieces are less 
for amateurs than for concert-pianists, 
although the latter may not find them 
difficult enough in these days of keyboard 
supertechnique. 


2k * 
Miss Silberta Appearing now so as to 
Writes a New be timely, Rhéa_ Sil- 
Jewish Song: berta, the gifted com- 
“Yom Kippur” poser of “Yohrzeit,’” 


“The Message,” “Fairy 
Tale,” “Samson Said” and other songs, 
has written a song called “Yom Kippur” 
(M. Witmark & Sons) subtitled “Cry of 
Atonement” and appropriate, of course, 
to be sung on the Jewish holy day, known 
as “Day of Atonement.” 

The success won by this composer with 
her passionately, prayerful “Yohrzeit” 
was conspicuous. Though it followed 
the very widely known “Eili, Eili,” it 
made good, and on its own merits. “Yom 
Kippur” will have, perhaps, an easier 
time, as its composer’s “Yohrzeit” has in 
a measure paved the way for it. 

Miss Silberta has set this dramatically 
in a sustained Lamentoso, beginning in 
3/4 time and varying between this 
rhythm and 4/4. Use is made of the 
traditional Hebrew melody “Kol Nidre,” 
adroitly done in the piano part, not in 
the voice. Here is a composer who feels 
the orientalism of the Semitic race and 
expresses it in natural inflections, for 
example, the phrase beginning with the 
words: “Though far apart have been 
your roads.” There is a very decided 
Promised Land feeling in the theme be- 
ginning in A Minor with an accompani- 
ment in eighth notes on the second line 
of the second page. And its development 
later in the song reflects great credit 


on its composer. The ending is stri 
and certain to grip an audience; |, 
many elemental pieces, like 
Eili,” also, it ends on the dominant -), 
words “Kol Nidre” proclaimed fo, :j.. 
simo. Miss Silberta ought to have a iy, 
reception with this song. The tex: py 
her father, H. B. Silberstein, appea) . ;) 
English and in Yiddish. 
‘ In addition to being published fo) 
voice with piano accompaniment, ‘* »» 
Kippur” is announced on its title- ag, 
for duet and also for quartet of » 4), 
female and mixed voices. A. W. kK,’ 


PotspaM, N. Y.—Frank Merrill ¢ +a», 
gave an organ recital in the audito: iyy) 
of the Crane Normal Institute on 0¢¢. 


2. Julia E. Crane, mezzo-soprano. as. 
sisted. 








MRS. FREDERIC H. 


SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method 


Permanent > aa Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway 7tith Tel Columbus 644) 


Cora Claiborne 


MEZZO—CONTRALTO 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 
Exclusive Direction 
Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
45% Washington Square, New York. 











B. Hadsell 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatie Action 

Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 

Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 

Room 827, Carnegie Hall, New York City 











MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Mgt.: Julian Pollak, 

47 W. 42nd Street 
Personal Address: 

490 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Riverside 282 


—STICKLES— 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ’Phone Wadsworth 9722 


MARIO 


| 
FROSALI 














Solo Violinist and Teacher 


STUDIO: 860 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORE 
Tel. Circle 1282 

















PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Has Re-opened for the Season 1921-1922 


257 West 104th St. New York City 
"Phone Academy 2859 


ETHEL 


CAVE - COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
57 W. 58th St., New York 


Phone Plaza 2450 





wx Geshe 


Exclusive Management : — 
HAENSEL & JONES, Asolian Hall, New Yor 

















MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory @ Must 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amaw, Clémeo! 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New Vers | 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recita!s 4 
327 West 76th Street New York ‘ 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 
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Criticism by British Composer 
Answered by Walter Damrosch 


mr MT MMM 


gi 


7. 


statements of Arthur Bliss in a 
cent issue of the Musical Times 


of London, criticizing Walter Damrosch 


for opinions on the music of con- 
temporary British composers, expressed 
recent interview in MUSICAL 


in 
A MEI 


conau 


Mr. 


cA, have drawn a reply from the 
ctor of the New York Symphony. 
Damrosch, when seen after the 
cation of Mr. Bliss’s article in the 


bli 
br York Herald, said that he had been 
correctly quoted by the interviewer and 


that he was prepared to stand by every- 
thing he had said, but that he thought 
Mr. Bliss had taken umnnecessary_um- 
prage at his remark when he, Mr. Dam- 
rosch, had in the same interview, made 
similar statements in regard to com- 
posers of other European nationalities. 

In reply to Mr. Bliss’s statements, Mr. 
Damrosch has sent the following letter 


to the 


Times: 


editor of the London Musical 


“The New York Herald of Oct. 2 prints 
a cabled interview from London with 
Mr. Arthur Bliss regarding what pur- 


ports to be 


an interview with me in 


MusicAL AMERICA, in which I am made 
to express very harsh criticisms on the 
modern English trend in composition. 

“It cannot be of any great importance 
to England what I or any other Ameri- 
can musician may think of English com- 
posers, but as I have many dear and 
valued friends among them, it is of great 
importance to me not to be misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. 

“Permit me to state, therefore, that in 
my interview I referred to a certain 
musical current which is now common to 


all Europe, and which manifests itself in 
France, Italy and Germany just as much 
as it does in England. America does not 
largely figure in this, as we cannot as 
yet lay claim to a national music, even 
though we already have a small handful 
of highly talented American composers. 

“At the banquet given by the British 
Music Society last summer, I expressed 
myself very freely on this subject, but 
at the same time, endeavored to pay 
proper tribute to the marvelous results 
which Great Britain has achieved in 
music. I mentioned especially, not only 
your great Edward Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams, but several of the younger 
men whose work we are watching over 
here with great interest, and I laid spe- 
cial stress on the fact that thirty years 
ago, not only the conductors, but a great 
part of the orchestras of London were 
foreigners, and that since the advent of 
Sir Henry Wood, English conductors 
rank with the best in the musical world, 
and English orchestras, thanks to such 
schools of music as the Royal College of 
Music, are composed almost entirely of 
native-born players. 

“Mr. Arthur Bliss wonders why I still 
place Beethoven and Brahms on my 
symphony programs. I have not yet lost 
my admiration for these masters and, to 
judge from the acclaim which your pub- 
lic still gives them, I fancy that there 
wo be many in England who feel as 
I do. 

“T have never heard any of the com- 
positions of Mr. Bliss and therefore do 
not know whether I should class him as 
a disciple of that ‘ugliness in music’ 
which some of the younger school seem 
to worship.” 





PHILADELPHIA YEAR 
OPENS BRILLIANTLY 


Stokowski Reveals Rich 
Powers of Symphony at 
First Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra began its season brilliant- 


ly with concerts 
Music on Oct. 7 and 8. 





in the Academy of 
The personnel 


of the orchestra is now more than 100, 
and a radical alteration has been made 
in the seating arrangements, the new 
plan involving the massing of the strings. 
The percussion instruments and. violins 
have not been moved, but the latter are 





IRENE WELSH 


Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 


Address: 329 West S5th St., New York. 














SINSHEIMER 


Violin Studio 
307 W. 79th St. < Booking 


BERNARD 


Advanced 
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Schuyler 1854 a 
Celebrated Spanish ALBERTO 


Piane Virtuese. 
Foremost pedagogue 
‘0 Earepe. Teacher 
of many famous 
Pianists, 


SINCE THE WAR 
INNEW YORK 





JONAS 


Studio at 301 West 72nd St., Corner West End Ave., New York 





7” PARADISO 


Celebrated Voice Specialist and 
Grand Opera Coach 


(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1350 








now immediate neighbors of the second 
violins, with the ’cellos next, and the 
double basses to the rear on the left. 
All the woodwinds and brasses are 


grouped on the right side of the stage, 
with the French horns nearer to the 
front of the platform than before. 

Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, sub- 
mitted three numbers calculated to re- 
veal the rich resources of his band and 
his own attributes of temperament. 
The César Franck symphony in D minor 
was played with almost flawless clarity, 
and read with deep poetic feeling, un- 
marred by surrender to sentimental pit- 
falls. The beauties of this thoughtful 
work were permitted in a sense to speak 
for themselves, since there was a gratify- 
ing absence of the least attempt to over- 
emphasize climaxes, to overcolor domi- 
nant themes or to linger unduly over the 
passages of lyric loveliness, notably in 
the second movement. The Elgar 
“Enigma” variations, for which Mr. 
Stokowski, long a resident of England, 
displays an understandable affection, 
were admirably shaded and the program 
closed with an eloquent performance of 
the final scene from “Walkiire.” Mr. 
Stokowski was enthusiastically welcomed 
at both the Friday matinée and the 
Saturday evening concert. 

Beginning a week or two earlier than 
usual, the orchestra has formally in- 
augurated the new season. 

Although for the first time in years 
the Boston Symphony will omit Philadel- 
phia from its road tours, the musical 
roster of this community seems likely 
to be more crowded than ever. The 
Damrosch concerts of the New York 
Symphony have been increased to five. 
Richard Strauss will make one of his 
earliest appearances this year in this city 
on Nov. 1, and there will be at least two 
opera cycles of first importance. 

As usual, the subscription list for the 
Metropolitan season in the Academy 
virtually guarantees capacity audiences 
for each of the sixteen Tuesday night 
performances. The prospects of the San 
Carlo season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House (formerly Hammerstein’s) are 
also highly promising. Subscriptions 
have poured in for more than two-thirds 
of the boxes and about half of the or- 
chestra seats in a house fully one-third 
larger than the Academy. 


Fortune Gallo’s program of three 


weeks of grand opera, which will begin 
on Nov. 28, was definitely suggested last 
spring. The proposal gave birth to the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association 
which, with Emil P. Albrecht as presi- 
dent, E. V. Allessandroni as vice-presi- 
dent and William C. Hammer as secre- 
tary, has energetically prepared the way 
for the success of the undertaking. a 
me 2. ©. 





Anne Roselle Plans 
to Add Concerts to 
Her Season’s Work 








i 


Anne Roselle, Soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan and Scotti Opera Companies 


Anne Roselle, young Hungarian so- 
prano, came into prominence last season 
when she played Musetta in “Bohéme” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Now 
that she is on tour for the second season 
with the Scotti Opera Company, she is 
playing Musetta before new audiences in 
the West. On the return of the Scotti 
troupe, Miss Roselle will again join the 





Gio 


David Manes 
Music School 


DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 
GIULIO SILVA 
Maestro di Canto, Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, 


is returning to the school for the full season of 1921-1922. 


What Famous Musicians say of him: 


Metropolitan forces. She will also do 
some concert work this season under the 
management of the Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. In earlier concert appear- 
ances she has won special success with a 
group of Hungarian songs given in their 
original language. 





Twenty-fifth Annual Festival in Maine 
Crowns Chapman’s Work 


BANGOR, ME., Oct. 8.—As a crown to 
a quarter-century of activity, the twenty- 
fifth annual festival closed here to-day 
after the most brilliant series of pro- 
grams ever presented. The three days of 
the festival, which began the morning 
of Oct. 6 was filled with the most gratify- 
ing programs emphasizing again the 
task of William R. Chapman in organiz- 
ing the work. A full account of the 


festival will appear in the next issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Announce Prize Winners at Buffalo 


Festival Contests 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oet. 11.—The winners 
in the various contests held during the 
festival were as follows: In the contest 
for the church choirs, the prize was won 
by the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, De- 
Witt C. Garretson, director; while the 
church quartet prize went to Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Seth Clark, director. 
In the piano contests first and second 
prizes went respectively to David Kahn 
of Rochester and Florence Scheere of 
Buffalo. First and second vocal prizes 
went to Edna Zahm of Buffalo and Leo- 
nore von Blerkom of New York. Anna 
Josseffer of Buffalo took the violin prize. 

Dm ta Be 





Helen Goetchel, Sister of Mary Garden, 
to Sing with Chicagoans 


Helen Goetchel, soprano, a younger 
sister of Mary Garden, has been reported 
engaged by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion for the coming season. Mme. 
Goetchel is the wife of a merchant of 
Geneva, Switzerland. No rdles have 
been announced for her. 





Mme. Galli-Curci has accepted the 
dedication of Frank Waller’s most recent 
song, entitled “On Sunday,” which she 
will sing as an encore this season. 







































































| 157 East 74th St., New York 


PUCCINI: 


CASELLA: 


BUSONI: 


A musician whose fame as a scholar 
and a teacher of the art of singing is 
widespread in Italy and is. also known 
in other countries through his books on 
this subject. 


He has the most profound quali- 
ties of vocal technique, musicianship and 
general culture. 


In his own country, where he en- 
joys a well-earned and high reputation, 
Mr. Silva is considered one of the promi- 
nent artists and teachers of singing. 


Tel. Rhinelander 0010 
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Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Moves Its Home to a New Site 


QMUATAUATALAAUONNNUADLAAAESEEEOEOOETEN CANUTE 


Building Shifted Two Blocks 
While Summer Class Is at 
Work—Seventh Year Be- 
gins in Larger Quarters, 
with Growing List of Stu- 
dents—Forty Teachers in 
Faculty 


| ag eceribenagee PA., Oct. 8.—The 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute is in 
its new home on Bellefield Avenue, and 
the faculty and students will be enabled 
to enjoy much better conditions than in 
the old cramped quarters on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Novel conditions attended the 
change. The directors—Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell, William H. Oetting and Charles N. 
Boyd—having long realized that the old 
building was too small, ordered its re- 
moval, also that of the building behind 
it, two blocks across back lots to Belle- 
field Avenue. This was done and the 
buildings, once on their new site, were 
bricked and cemented together, and now 
form the new headquarters of the insti- 
tute. While this work was proceeding, 
a summer class was being conducted; 
but not a single lesson was missed while 
the houses were hoisted on to blocks, and 
the noise of the workmen’s hammers 
was mingled with the strains of music. 
Even the organ kept playing bravely till 
the street was crossed, and the power 
was temporarily cut off. 

There were 1356 pupils last year, and 


the number will be greatly increased this 
season, the seventh in the history of the 
institute. The school takes pupils in all 
stages of musical progress, from the 
smallest beginner to the music teacher 
who is seeking further instruction. More 
than forty teachers are included in the 
faculty. New teachers are Gaylord 
Yost, head of the violin department, who 
is known as a composer as well as artist; 
Martha Brechbill, in the piano depart- 
ment, Bachelor of Music of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, and Ar- 
thur Goetz, pianist, Pittsburgh. The de- 
partment of expression is new. It will 
begin under the direction of Martha B. 
Steckel, and it will provide instruction 
in reading, diction and extemporaneous 
speaking. Special classes have been ar- 
ranged for children. 

The following are the members of the 
faculty: Piano department—Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Oetting and Mr. Boyd, Martha Groff, 
Albert Reeves Norton, Emilie Grace 
Walker, Earl B. Collins, Arthur Goetz, 
Ada Clark, Mrs. Florence Graybill Foust, 
Mrs. Laura Hines, Margaret Ledwith, 
Marie G. Vierheller, Miss Brechbill, Lil- 
lian Erickson, Catherine Huber, Frank 
Kennedy, Elizabeth LeViseur, Ruth Mac- 
Gowan, Gertrude McCabe, Bessie Stein- 
man, Mrs. Rhea L. Wickline, Idalaura 
Norton, Kathryn Oesterling, Irene 
Punschke, Hilda Saupe and Bertha Wil- 
liams. Voice department—Charles E. 
Mayhew, Albert’ Bellingham, Mrs. 
Charles E. Mayhew, Mary Marker, Mrs. 
Romaine Smith Russell and Margaret 
Schotte. Organ department—Mr. Oet- 
ting, Mr. Boyd and Mr. Norton. Violin 
department—Mr. Yost, Roy E. Shu- 
maker, John Sedlacek, John Schimpf and 
Ester Mullern. ’Cello department— 


Frantisek Rybka. Expression-——Miss 
Steckel. Theory department—Mr. Boyd, 
Mr. Oetting, Mrs. Mayhew and Grace 
Walker. 

An advisory board, comprising Mrs. D. 
M. Clemson; Chancellor Samuel Black 
McCormick, formerly of the University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Charles Heinroth, 
John A. Bell and Frank N. Milton 
Huntor, assisted the directors last year 
in outlining the general policy of the in- 
stitute. 

In addition to the new building, there 
are branch studios of the institute in the 
surrounding boroughs of Ben Avon, 
Tarentum, Wilkinsburg, Sewickley, Am- 
bridge, Northside, Dormont, New Ken- 
sington, Crafton, Carnegie, Homewood 
and Emsworth. R. E. W. 





Lyell Barber, Pianist, to Make New York 
Début 


Lyell Barber, American pianist, will 
make his New York début at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 21. Mr. 


Barber, who has been heard in concert 
in various parts of the country, includ- 
ing appearances with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, will appear during the com- 
ing season as assistant artist, with both 
Mme. D’Alvarez and Paul Althouse. 
Mr. Barber has been working for the 
past year with Josef Lhevinne, well- 
known concert pianist. 





Ethelynde Smith, the American so- 
prano, will this season use on her coast- 
to-coast trip five songs from the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.’s catalog. 
The names of these compositions are 
“The Bagpipe Man” by Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney, “Spinning Wheel Song” by Fay 
Foster, “The Open Road” by Gertrude 
Ross, “Time and I” and the “Spring 


Song” of the Robin Woman from 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis.” 


Lord Byng Will Attend Pavlowa’s | .. 
Performance 


When Anna Pavlowa makes her >. 
appearance of this season at the © 4). 
torium Theater in Quebec, Can. 9) 
Oct..15, Lord Byng, Governor-G, 
of Canada, will be among those pr. _, 
according to a telegram received |} Q’ 
Hurok, Pavlowa’s American mana...) 


9] 
al 





Free Organ Recitals for Pittsbur. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 8.—Dr. C} 
Heinroth began his series of free © ogy 
recitals in Carnegie Hall, Schenley |.» 
on Oct. 12, and Caspar Koch als. j¢. 
sumed his free recitals in Car: gic 
Library, North Side, where the ass «ing 
soloists were Jean Abel Gros, tenor nq 
Irene Gros, pianist. 





CHIcAGO, Oct. 8.—Cecile de Ho: \ ath. 
pianist, has been at work again a’ her 
studios here and in La Grange, III., «ince 
Sept. 15. She now has associated with 
her as assistant one of her artist pipils 
Mrs. Charles S. Monroe, formerly teach. 
er of piano at Christian College, (o. 
lumbia, Mo. Mme. de Horvath wij) 
present Mrs. Monroe in a series of re. 
citals during the winter. 





Marian Veryl, the soprano, who wil] 
give recitals in a great many cities this 
coming season, has included in her pro. 
grams an aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera “Snegourotchka.” 





Thomas Egan. Irish tenor, in a recital 
at the Victory Theater, San José, (al. 
sang operatic airs and Irish ballads, be. 
fore a large audience. Lilian Breton, 
dramatic soprano, and Frank Moss, ae- 
companist, assisted. 





TORONTO. Oct. 8.—Milton Blackstone, 
violinist, who recently returned from a 
successful tour of Canada, has joined 
the faculty of the Canadian Academy, 
as assistant to Luigi von Kunits. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


- Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*’Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 6502 W.113th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S, Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING ‘ 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
OCerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Exmun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 




















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
60 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


J 7 
Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West Hnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8628 Rhinelander 














Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 
257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio 1018 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers, 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 


Schuyler 5910 











Gtadio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


OONDUCTOR—004CH— 
John Warren Erb (7 oem 
Tel. Columbus 2297 

Address: 87 West 72nd Street, New York 











Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Cirele 2634 


Studio 915 Carnegie Wa)! 





Adriaan E. F reni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
aig pe foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 30538 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 
STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER 
RANE Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 


60 West 67th St. Tel, Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 























Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huatingtes Avenue 





BOSTON : MASS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


has returned from Europe 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1350 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

Pianist 


Kingswell-Smith Ernest it" ist. 


Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 











Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
x. -c High Point, N. C, 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 34th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





Greensboro, 








Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalisation’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 








Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th 8t. *Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM *- SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





ore 
New York Oity 








Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67tb St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


° s, Uyric—Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin 37'S“ 


Concerts——Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BRroadway New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 














Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITCNE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 





Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster. Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania 





Anna Ruzena Sprotte 


School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue» 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—s) 
Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translatio® 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 13865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworts 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
870 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American Schoo! °! 
era 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe’ 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Piano! ig? 
New 


810 Carnegie Hall 
> Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yor 
Telephone Circle 3900 
































Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Prod oct’?! 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW Y‘ 
Phone—-Columbus 5217 —_— 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singins 
MMB, ANNA N. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropolitan Gpera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York and Asbury Park. 
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Third Season Since Return Finds 
Lhevinne a Leader in Our Music 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


Hie OPENING of Josef Lhevinne’s 
nird season since his return from 
nment in Germany finds him in a 
position to influence deeply the artistic 
life of America. Of late he has been 
heard of so much as a brilliant inter- 
preter and the teacher of great master- 
classes that the fact is somewhat lost 


sight of, that from his earliest years he 


has won unusual recognition. 

Josef Lhevinne was born in Moscow 
on Dec. 8, 1874. His father was a musi- 
cian in the Imperial Orchestra in his 
native city. From his father the boy 
received his first musical instruction. At 
the age of six, he began to take lessons 
from the Swede, Krisander. During the 
five years that he remained with this 
master he made his first public appear- 
ance in Moscow, when he was only eight 
years old. At eleven, he began his stu- 


jnte 
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dies at the Imperial Conservatory at 
Moscow and received at his graduation 
in 1902 a diploma and a gold medal. The 
next three summers he spent with Safon- 
off in the Caucasus, for the benefit of 
his health and studies. He was fourteen 
when he was invited by Rubinstein to 
play at an orchestral concert at Moscow. 
Lhevinne selected for this performance 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, in 
which he was so successful that Rubin- 
stein publicly embraced him. In 1895, 
at Berlin, he was victorious in the first 
competition for the Rubinstein Prize. 
This prize is offered once every five years 
and the award is determined by a jury 
of thirty prominent musicians. It is 
limited to male pianists from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age. Mr. Lhevinne’s 
career since then has been one of notable 
brilliance. 

During the period of the war, he was 
interned in Germany. This interrupted 
his American tours for six years. On 
his return to America in 1919 he made 
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the recital platform. 


Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF 


GRAHAM 


Men AME E 


American Baritone 


He showed a very pretty command of mezza voce and a delightful smooth- 
ness and accuracy in florid passages. . . I 
showed yesterday a nice sense of style which speaks well for his future on 

RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AMERICA, 8 East 34th St., New York 


His taste is excellent, and he 


—By W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, 








over ninety appearances and was en- 
gaged for a Coast-to-Coast tour. The 
next year was even more brilliant, and 
he made a sensational tournée of thirteen 
concerts in Mexico where enthusiastic 
admirers carried him from the concert- 


_hall to his hotel on their shoulders. 


Mr. Lhevinne maintains that  in- 
dividuality is the secret of artistic suc- 
cess. But he believes that this individ- 
uality must recognize the established 
canons of art as binding on it, or it is 
neither an artistic individuality nor are 
its attempts at expression artistic. By 
study and research that develop the men- 
tal equipment so that it may correctly 
conceive the message of the great mas- 
ters, by a hierarchic devotion to the abso- 
lute beauty of perfect form in art, 
through the inspirational fervor that 
flames up as the soul is filled with the 
fire of the composer’s genius, the inter- 
preter may hope to attain an indivi- 
duality of style which will have warmth 
as well as symmetry. 

In Europe, Mr. Lhevinne has appeared 
three times each in Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, London and 
Paris, within a single season. This sea- 
son, his engagements include an appear- 
ance as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He will return to Chi- 
cago in January. He has been engaged 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony also. In fact, he will be heard 
in every important musical city of the 
country as well as in many smaller 
towns. 


NEW BEETHOVEN SERIES 





Association of New York Musicians to 
Foster Club Project 


The Beethoven Association, now enter- 
ing its third season, announces a series 
of six subscription concerts, to be given 
in Aeolian Hall. The dates for the con- 
certs are Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 10, Feb. 
13, March 13, and April 17, three Tues- 
day and three Monday evenings. The 
object of the series conducted by a group 
of leading artists, is to sponsor musical 
performances given “in the spirit of ar- 
tistic fraternity.” 

Proceeds of the series of other sea- 
sons have been devoted to carrying on 
important works for the advancement of 
music. The first season’s receipts were 
applied to the costs of bringing out the 
original English text, revised by H. E. 
Krehbiel, of Alexander Wheelock Thay- 
er’s biography of Beethoven. Last sea- 
son’s proceeds were divided between the 
fund to establish a Mozart Festspiel- 
haus at Salzburg, donations for the pur- 
chase of music to the New York Public 
Library, and a fund to establish a club 
in New York for musical artists. The 
last project is now being actively or- 
ganized by the association, of which Har- 
old Bauer is president. 
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before her.’”’ 


122 West 79th Street 


MARY ELIZABETH 





| SOPRANO 


Returns from Many Successful Western Appearances 


| 
| ‘“‘Miss Howard delighted a large and enthusiastic audience in her song recital 
here. The charming personality and poise of the young singer at once won the 
hearts of her hearers. Her first number by Mozart was most difficult. She sang 
it with accurate intonation and real charm. This was only the beginning of an 
| evening of genuine treats which revealed real dramatic power. The audience 
| was unusually large and enthusiastic, and she was obliged to give several encores 
at the close of her program. Miss Howard has a well developed technique, and 
her interpretations are good. She is a young artist who has a brilliant future 


Available for Concerts and Festivals 


New York City 
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MISCHA VIOLIN IN 
CARNEGIE RECITAL 


Plays with Deft Technique 
and Pure Tone, but No 
Magnetic Fire 





Violin recital, Mischa Violin, Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 9, evening. Josef Adler, ac- 
companist. The program: Concerto No. 
4 in D Minor, Vieuxtemps; Romance 
Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Vienniese’”’ and 
“Valse Macabre,” Godowsky; “Ronde des 
Lutins,” Bazzini; Rondo Capriccioso, 
Saint-Saéns, 


Mr. Violin has worked hard to develop 
a deft technique, a smooth legato, and a 
pure tone, and has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in this aim. But his playing at 
this recital was without magnetic fire; 


and because of this fact, his chief suc- 
cess was gained in showy pieces like the 
“Ronde des Lutins.” This he gave with 
a dexterity and command before which 
its technical difficulties vanished. On the 
other hand, his interpretation of music 
like the Wagner Romance or the adagio 
religioso movement of the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto expressed no deep meaning. 
The Scherzo and Finale of the Concerto 
were played readily and resourcefully, 
and the Saint-Saéns Rondo was also in- 
teresting on this account, notwithstand- 
ing certain roughness in _ fugitive 
passages. A large audience recalled the 
violinist many times, and several en- 
cores were played. Este Ie 





A Correction 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 1—In a 
recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, it was 
erroneously stated that Thelma Johnson 
of Minneapolis had been chosen to head 
the musical department of Marshall Col- 
lege, in place of Mildred Macgeorge who 
had resigned. Miss Macgeorge has not 
resigned but has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence during which time Miss 
Johnson will occupy her place. Miss 
Macgeorge will return to-Marshall Col- 
lge in September, 1922. 


EMMY 


DESTINN 


World Famous Dramatic Soprano 





ARRIVES FROM EUROPE 
OCTOBER 16th 


New York Recital 
Carnegie Hall, October 28th 


Boston Recital 
Symphony Hall, Nov. 2nd 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR NOW BEING 
BOOKED 


GEORGES LAPEYRE at the piano 
Assisting Artist: 
RODERICK WHITE, violin 


STIEFF PIANO USED 


Exclusive Management: 
NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 


Woolworth Building New York 
Tel.: Barclay 6874 
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GERHARDT 


Preeminent Among Song Recitalists 


Mezzo 
Soprano 


Available Only 
October 1st to March Ist 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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EFFREY, Violinist 


“NO BIGGER, BROADER, MORE LUSCIOUS TONE THAN SHE DREW FROM HER INSTRU- 
MENT IS WITHIN MEMORY.” 


New York Evening World. 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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October 15, 1: 





Weight Principle in Piano Playing 





Secret of Anton Rubinstein’s Greatness Now Becoming Recog- 
nized as Foundation of Piano Art—A Notable Discovery 
in Process of Scientific Formulation 


spmann evr aesnngueyernereuegauuyyueenyeueganyeaguanggzngyeseanevnn gneve eggeeegve neve eA NAPUS 


[The Russian pianist, Metek Volk, who 
here presents his views on piano art, 
graduated in 1914 from the Imperial 
Conservatory in Petrograd with the 
“Freie Kiinstler” diploma. Following 
this, he was a professor of piano at the 
Superior Musical Institute in Moscow. 
The war and revolution interrupted his 
work, which he plans now to continue in 
America, where he recently arrived.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA.] 


By METEK VOLK 


N the eve of a new discovery or in- 
vention in science or art, a premoni- 
tion of the novelty makes itself felt. All 
that is wanted is a man to give a name 


to the new development and to formulate 
it; it then seems perfectly obvious to 
everybody. The novelty which I would 
discuss here has long since been an- 
_nounced to the world. Alongside of this 
revelation in pianoforte pedagogics, the 
continued existence of the scholastic 
methods appears strange; for this dis- 
covery fuses creator, interpreter and in- 
strument into a harmonious whole where 
spirit may at last operate freely. 

Such work as that of the pianist who 
plays the Exercises of Hanon two hours 
daily for thirty years, and that of his 
colleague who has a novel propped on the 
music-stand during his practise hours, 
has never brought and can never bring 
any positive results. But what of the 
capable pianist, endowed with natural 
talent, who, though he studies assiduous- 
ly with popular professors, experiences 
moments of doubt and scepticism even 
when he is playing serious music? 
Possessing a considerable finger and oc- 





Metek Volk, Russian Pianist and Teacher 


tave technique, he is nevertheless dis- 
satisfied with his tone, which is insuffi- 
ciently deep in the cantabile passages 
and still less pleasing in rapid passages. 
He feels plainly the lack of plasticity. 
When he attempts to produce a deeper 
tone it turns out forced and harsh; his 
hands and fingers grow so tired that he 
lacks the strength to complete such 
works as Chopin’s Etude, Op. 11, in A, 
or the Prelude in B by the same com- 
poser, or any concerto. 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 4th 
St., New York City. N. Y. City, Sept. 20. Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 18, 1922. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
August 15. 

ame, Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 

xas. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mrs.. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th St., Tulsa, Okla,, Oct. Ist, 
15 West 5th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Ga Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, 

ansas. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas, 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas. No- 
vember and February, Waco, Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, 8 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Classes held monthly in Chicago through the year. 

on Saaew Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 

as, 

ee m, Wa 915 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 

ug. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 564 Everett St., Portland, Ore., 
Nov. 1, Portland, Ore.; Feb. 15, San Francisco; 
June 17, Portland. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 82% Orchestra Hall Bldg., 
ceeten. Dallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, Aug. 1, 


Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synott, 824 North Ewing Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 

nay, Frances John, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
‘exas. 

Maude Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, Mo., August 1. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobe] M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Aug. 1—Oct. 1. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Adda O. Eddy, 136 W. Saidusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 


Texas. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, 
Sept. 19. 

















 WEINSCHENCK-DOUGLAS 


(Late of Paris) 


Renowned Teacher of Stage Action 








Edvina. 


Studio: 


Amongst the many noted artists who have studied 
with her are Muratore, Rousseliere, Chenal, Gall, an 


IN NEW YORK THIS WINTER 
21 East 38th Street 
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BARONI 


COLORATURA-SOPRANO 


“‘Not only the technic of a brilliant coloratura, 
but also supreme artistry of interpretation.” 


Booked solid after Jan. 1, 1922—92 Concerts 


ALICE BARONI, 263 West 93rd St., New York 


MANAGEMENT: 


Phone Riverside 3644 


Our pianist, not resting satisfied, 
working for himself with might and 
main, goes from one master to another 


in search of a solution for his doubts. 


Unfortunately, even the most famous 
piano teachers are often unable to ac- 
count to themselves and even less to 
enlighten others about the means by 
which they have attained their art. It 
is at this point that a real drama com- 
mences in the soul of the young artist, 
who feels his vocation to be in art, but 
seems powerless to attain his ideal. 


Analyzing Pianistic Greatness 


First of all it is necessary to have the 
ability to feel, understand and appre- 
ciate everything really great. We are 
overwhelmed by the grandeur of the 
Cologne Cathedral or Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, irrespective of the fame of 
their creators. In the same way a great 
artist’s performance affects us also, as 
he carries us directly into a world of 
profoundest emotion. If we will follow 
the performance of a pianist great in 
this manner, we will easily notice that 
his hands seem to glide over the key- 
board, while his fingers fall by the force 
of gravity rather than strike or press 
with the force of muscular exertion. 
Operating as if they were part of the 
keyboard, his fingers produce extremely 
rich nuances on an almost organ-like 
legato. This is the quality which first 
thrilled the audiences of Anton Rubin- 
stein, who had the secret by intuition 
but could not himself account for his 
gift. Brassin was the first to explain 
it, pointing out that it was due to a 
natural utilization of the law of gravity. 
He reduced Rubinstein’s method of play- 
ing chords by the fall of the hands and 
wrists to a science which was partly 
formulated by Safonoff in his “New 
Form” and more exactly by B. Do- 
manievsky, president of the Musical So- 
ciety of Warsaw and one of my own 
professors, in his “Vade Mecum” Exer- 


cises, where the principle of the ©.) 
of the fingers is already applied. 
As correct breathing is the foy 
tion in singing, so the fall of hana: 
fingers is the main factor in piano 
playing. With this method of pis 
the muscles are relaxed, and thus ¢) 
and strain are obviated. It is this 
of playing which has given us Hofn 
the pupil of Anton Rubinstein, and Pp. »),’ 
maninoff, the pupil of Safonoff. 1 
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CLAUDE 
WARFOR)D 


Teacher of Singin; 


Metropolitan Opers 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. y 











CREATIVE PIANO PLAYING COURSE 
for Public Schools and Private Studios 
This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead 
process. It develops a MUSICAL STIMULDs 
creates a PHYSICAL FREEDOM, and a spon. 
TANEOUS RESPONSE, 





The entire course is “‘DIFFERENT”’’ becaus 
ewpoint, and a new presen ation. 
Send for descriptive circular 
Address Effa Ellis Perfield Music 
eaching System 
414% W. som St. (Near Fifth Avenue) 


Phone Bryant NEW YORK criry 





‘A Bymphong Orchestre in Brase’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 


Mgt.: ROGER DEB BRUYN 
230 West 42nd St. New Yerk 


MARY = 
FABIAN 
SOPRANO 
Coneante ee ee 


Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme, Lilli Lehman) 


The Fundamentals of Tone Production 


The Correction of Misused Voices 
145 West 55th Street, New York Telephone Circle 4028 
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Iguis A-Fyspinal 


Vocal Instruction. Italian Method 


Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. 1274 Bryant 
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Holds the written endorsements of Galli-Curci, Hempel, Garrison, Culp, 
Martin, Salazar, Amato, Ballester, etc., for his book on singing. 
Stadio 31, Metropolitan Opera House 
For appointment telephone Frank Steen, Fitzroy 2786 


- URLBUT Latest Disciple of | 
- JEAN DE RESZKE 
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SOPRANO 





‘“‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 








GEORGE FERGUSSON 


INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 
New York Studio Open Sept. 15th 


For Terms address 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Mgr., 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 











STUART MASON 


American Representative of Isidor Philipp 
Successor to Louis C, Elson as Lecture Authority 
STUDIO IN BOSTON 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 25 West 86th Street, New York. 
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The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 


Ovide Musin, President-Director 
Announces 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Under 
OVIDE MUSIN, Violin; LESLIE HODGSON, Piano; 
EDITH MOXOM-GRAY, Piano; EDUARDO MARZO, Voice. 


Competition Oct. 29th. For particulars apply Secretary, 51 West 76th St., New York Cit 
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ARTURO 


BONUCEI 


“The Paganini 
of 
The ’Cello”’ 








Fall engagements, include ap- 
pearances in 
New York 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Chicago 
Boston 
Milwaukee 
Brooklyn 
Spartanburg 
Pittsburgh 


Also joint recitals with Erno 
Dohnanyi. 











Savannah Press, May 14, 1921. 


The second group of numbers was 
by Arturo Bonucci, a wizard with 
a violincello. 
with a master’s touch and with an 


Mr. Bonucci played 


abandon and an evident love of his 
instrument which wrung from it its 
sweetest tones. Perhaps his loveliest 
number was one of his encores, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat. Just 
listening to his music furnished sheer 
enjoyment, and one had not to be a 
trained musician to delight in his 
playing. 





\|} Recent Tour with (ff 
Geraldine Farrar 


April 27—Wilmington, Del. 
April 29th——Richmond, Va. 
May 2nd—Raleigh, N. C. 
May 3rd—Asheville, N. C. 
May 6th—Spartanburg, S. C. 
May 7th—Augusta, Ga. 

| May 9th—Macon, Ga. 

| May 10th—Jacksonville, Fla. 








May 14—Greensboro, N. C. 





\vailable for Concert, Recital and 
Orchestral Engagements 


JULES DAIBER 
CONCERT BUREAU 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 





Z| May 13th—Savannah, Ga. LN 
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H. S. Wilder (No. 1), Inventor of a Silent Keyboard for Piano Pupils; No. 2, Mr. Wilder Demonstrating the Advantages of 
His Keyboard with a Class at the Lowell School, Boston 


OSTON, Oct. 8—The problem of 

making the study of the funda- 
mentals of piano technique attractive to 
the young beginner has been ingeniously 
treated by Mr. Wilder of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. He has observed in 
his teaching experience that the average 
child wants to be able to play “pieces” 
as soon as possible, and labors through 
the exercises for finger development as 
a traditional drudgery that cannot be 
escaped. 

To stimulate in the child a strong in- 
terest in the solution of elementary 
technical problems, Mr. Wilder has in- 
vented a form of silent keyboard. Its 
construction is quite simple, consisting 
as it does of a single piece of cement 
composition light enough to be carried 
about without effort. It is made in three 
different sizes—two octaves, four octaves, 
and seven and one-third octaves in 
length. There are the usual black keys, 
but the white ones are corrugated in 
V-shape to the center of the key. The 
purpose of the V-shape depression is to 
ensure accuracy in striking the exact 
center of the key. 


Aside from the fact that all the white 
keys and black keys are welded together 
into one piece, the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the keyboard is the system of 
variable fulcrum points by which differ- 
ent “tilting leverages” are obtained. 
When set ready for practice, the key- 
board slants upward. The stroke of 
the finger tilts the whole keyboard down 
and keeps it down until the next finger 
strikes at the proper time and with 
sufficient force to prevent the keyboard 
from tilting back again. If the first 
finger is raised before the second finger 
strikes, the break in the legato is glar- 
ingly exposed, for the whole keyboard 
tips backward. In other words, the eye 
readily detects what heretofore only the 
trained ear could sense. 

“It is a very easy matter,” remarks 
Mr. Wilder, “to say to a child at lessons, 
‘Now just let a little weight or pressure 
pass from one finger to another as you 
play,’ but somehow or other the fingers 
do not seem to function correctly when it 
comes to playing legato. Co-ordination 
of the muscles is more easily developed 
when the child can see the results of an 
imperfect legato. The keyboard readily 
shows up the weaknesses in legato scales 
and arpeggios. A thumb poorly con- 
nected, and up goes the danger signal; 
a thumb raised too soon, and again the 
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warning is plainly evident. Let even 
the trained player try a legato scale at 
a rapid tempo, and he will be surprised 
at the defects in his legato which 
escaped his ear but which eye testimony 
will lay bare. 

“Curiously enough the sporting in- 
stinct of the child is aroused in his 
determination to keep the keyboard from 
exposing a poor transference of weight 
from finger to finger. My experiences 
at the Lowell School, where I worked out 
my theories on an experimental class of 
twenty, showed me that after the child 
achieved the mechanical part of a good 
legato he was simply hungry to get to 
the piano to submit to the ear test.” 

For developing finger strength and 
lightness of finger action, the keyboard 
has on each side a series of triangular 
notches into which movable fulcrums 
may be inserted. By adjusting the posi- 
tions of these fulcrums, variations in 


finger strength are developed in the 
process of “tilting” the keyboard by the 
stroke of the finger. 

For classroom purposes, Mr. Wilder’s 
keyboard has the advantages of port- 
ability and silence. Undistracted by any 
sounds, the pupil can devote his thoughts 
entirely to the mastery of technical 
difficulties and to the control and direc- 
tion of playing members. Mr. Wilder 
has observed that most pupils who prac- 
tise upon the piano let the piano “think 
for them,” whereas those who spend 
some time at a silent keyboard develop 
the faculty of thinking out their me- 
chanical problems. 

For use with the Wilder Keyboard, 
a set of introductory exercises has been 
compiled by the inventor. In these, the 
author stresses the mental control over 
the playing muscles, and develops this 
control by a series of exercises specially 
applicable to his keyboard. mm. ke 
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The great Russian Composer Pianist, colos- 
sus of the pianoforte, records his playing 


Tre AMPICO 


On this wonderful reproducing piano only 
may you hear the master in your home. 


The AMPICO STUDIO and LOUNGE 


are established as a permanent meeting place for friends of 

music. You are heartily welcome to enjoy these surroundings 

at any time. The rooms are yours for social and musical enter- 

tainment. No purchasing obligation is in any way implied. 
Hear the cAmpico 


any time you wish 
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WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—Pauline 
O’Connor has been appointed organist 
at St. Patrick’s Church, to succeed Fran- 
cis O’Connor, now teaching in New 
Jersey. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, Pa.—At the October meet- 

ing of the Organists Association, a paper 


on various phases of Church Music was 
presented by Dr. William Wolf, the 
president. 
* * * 
MERIDEN, CONN.—Mildred Godfrey 


Hall, graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, and H. Hallenbeck Hall, who 
graduated at Oberlin Conservatory, have 
opened a studic here. 

*K * ok 


La Puata, Mo.—Philip Gordon, pian- 
ist, New York, gave a recital at the 
home of Mrs. O. F. Lindley. The audi- 
ence consisted mainly of members of the 
Women’s Federated Club. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—Adele Walker, so- 
prano, and Floyd Murphy, bass bari- 
tone, high school students, have won two 
scholarships offered by Kirk Towns. 
There were about fifty candidates. 

* K on 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Mildred Yates, 
Earlena Meyer, Maud Ingram and Bes- 
sie Stewart, pianists, and Louise Mc- 
Kain, violinist, pupils of N. Strong Gil- 
bert, gave a recital at the Central Con- 
servatory. 

e o * 

SCRANTON, PA.—The open-air concerts 
given on Sunday afternoons, conducted 
by Theodore Bauschman, have been suc- 
cessfully carried on throughout the 
summer, the average attendance num- 
bering 6000. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—James M,. Charn- 
ley, pianist, Cleveland, Ohio, played ex- 
cerpts from the music of Chopin, Grieg 
and other composers at a recita! given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Il: ris G. 
Dumbleton, Kenwood Terrace. 

* * 4 t, 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Edmund }¢.ahn, 
baritone, sang at the first fall n ~ting 
of the Wheeling Women’s Club, his pro- 
gram including music by Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert, Massenet and other composers, 
and a group of old Irish ballads. 

* 


LOWELL, MAss. — The Middlesex 
Women’s Club announces that Erno 
Dohnanyi, pianist; Irene Williams and 
Marie Bashian, sopranos, and the Durell 
String Quartet, will appear in its pro- 
grams in the course of the season. 


SPRINGFIELD, MaAss.—Arthur H. 
Turner, municipal organist, opened his 
season’s recitals with a program by Bach, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, James H. 
Rogers, and other composers. Mrs. Fred. 
Winslow Adams, soprano, assisted. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Joseph H. Boyd, 
Jr., Upper Montclair, N. J., has been 
appointed leader of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Glee Club. He is a member of 
Phi Nu Theta Fraternity, and is promi- 
nent in college musical and dramatic 
circles. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH, PA. — Rose Raymond, 
pianist, who has returned to resume 
teaching after a summer spent in study 
with Leopold Godowsky, Josef Lhevinne 
and Rudolph Ganz, brings news that she 
will appear in recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, this season. 

* * * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—The First Baptist 
Church (the college church) has ap- 
pointed C. H. Marsh of the University as 
its organist and choirmaster. Anna 
Blanch Foster has been appointed organ- 
ist of the First Congregational Church 
to succeed the late Edith R. Smith. 

* *-* 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.— Helen Clark, 
contralto; Joseph Phillips, baritone, and 
Thomas H. George, pianist, appeared in 
joint recital with the New Edison Recre- 
ation Phonograph at the Garden Street 
M. E. Church, on Sept. 19, under the aus- 
pices of the Stark Piano Company. 


WE 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—George Chadwick 
Stock of New Haven has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Hartford School of 
Music, as teacher of singing. 

* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Mothers’ 
Club, at a business session, resolved to 
urge West Virginia representatives in 
Congress to vote against the bill for 
taxing musical instruments. Such a tax, 
it was contended, would tend to decrease 
the number of instruments bought by 
children. 

. .*.2 

SALINA, KAN.—Hazel Silver, well 
known in Chicago as soprano soloist in 
Lake Forest Church for some years, was 
married on Sept. 16 at her home in 
Minneapolis, Kan., to Edwin Rickel, 
grain broker, Salina. She will continue 
her concert work with Salina as head- 
quarters. 

* ¢ @ 

FREEMAN, S. D.—The music faculty of 
Freeman Cllege—Estelle Lugibill of the 
vocal department, and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Hohmann, pianists—appeared at the 
first recital of the year at the City Hall. 
The program consisted of numbers by 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Del Riego, Liszt, 
MacDowell and Grieg. 


* * &* 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The establishment 
in Waterloo of a juvenile organization 
whose work will co-ordinate with that of 
the B Natural Music Club, was sug- 
gested at a meeting of the club by Mrs. 
Hinkle, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, who 
was present as a guest. 


* * * 


PLAINVILLE, CONN.—Mrs. Clara Oakes 
Usher has returned home from Fontaine- 
bleau, France, where she and three other 
Connecticut women have been studying 
music under scholarships awarded by the 
French Government. Mrs. Usher will 
resume her position as soloist at the 
Prospect Methodist Church, Bristol. 


* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0O.—Zanesville’s first 
music memory contest was held at the 
high school auditorium, under the aus- 
pices of the Thursday Matinée Music 
Club and the Chamber of Commerce, 
with the cooperation of the public 
schools, music houses and phonograph 
shops. More than 200 children com- 
peted. 

* +. * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The choir of St. 
Pauls’ Reformed Church, Horace E. 
Reichard, organist and choirmaster pre- 
sented C. Whitney Coomb’s cantata, “The 
Vision of St. John,” recently with Mrs. 
Henry Carpenter and Elizabeth Me- 
minger, soprano soloists; Mabel Kendig 
and Reba Neill, altos, and E. A. Savage, 
tenor. 

* * * 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Kemery Studio Club at the 
home of Mrs. Thomas Webber Jakes, a 
program of songs by Frederick W. Van- 
derpool was sung. Among those ap- 
pearing were Mrs. Jakes, Kathryn Can- 
nery George Geiszler, Louise Wiende- 
man, Grace Geiszler and Eleanor Girton 
Kemery. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—Mrs. William T. Law- 
rence has resigned as soprano soloist at 
the Third Street Temple, and has been 


» succeeded by Mrs. Frank Catricala, Jr. 


Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper, contralto, is to 
conduct the volunteer choir at the River 
Street Church of Christ, and will con- 
tinue as contralto soloist at the Church 
of the Holy Cross, 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Henry Iblings has 
been engaged as conductor of the vested 
choir at Christ Church. Mrs. Alben G. 
Greely is soprano soloist and Mrs. Robert 
Parrott organist. Maybeth Mack has 
left Waterloo to join the Lieurance Or- 
chestra for twenty weeks’ concerts. For 
ten weeks in the summer she was a mem- 
ber of the Cremona Orchestra, one of Mr. 
Lieurance’s organizations. 


* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—In the Belling- 
ham Women’s first program of the year, 
on Sept. 21, Byrd Elliot, violinist; Irene 
Hampton, pianist, and Arthur Vaughan 
of Seattle, violinist, appeared. Marie 
Beecher, Leona Hawkins, Miriam Bixby, 
Cecilia Fox and Virginia Lee took part 
in a students’ recital at the home of Lois 
Woodworth Grant on the same date. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Patton Brothers’ 
Trio—comprising Lowell Patton, pianist; 
Donald Patton, bass, and Gault Patton, 
baritone—appeared at the Metzgar Club 
house on Sept. 24 in a musical pageant 
of six episodes in costume. They are on 
the Ellison-White Chatauqua Circuit, 
and have left for a tour of about thir- 
teen weeks, beginning at La Veta, Col. 

* a # 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Tuesday 
Morning Music Club began its season 
with a recital by Mrs. Ida Gardner 
Underwood, contralto, who was heard in 
several modern ballads and in a song 
“I Need Your Love,” composed by her 
husband, Louis C. Underwood. Mrs. 
Fred Winslow Adams, soprano, sang a 
number of duets with Mrs. Underwood. 

* OK 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—Louisa Alice 
Williams of Georgia appeared in a pro- 
gram of dialect stories and Negro folk- 
songs, under the auspices of the King’s 
Daughters’ Hospital Circle, at the Apollo 
Theater. Harry M. Grove, Arthur 
Glover, Fenton Barrett and Leon H. 
Ware sang quartets, and dances were 
given by Sarah Dorn and Katherine Zim- 
merman. 

* a * 

MILLERSVILLE, PA.—Dr. Hollis Dann 
has spent two days at the State Normal 
School in the interests of the school mu- 
sic supervising course. Mabel Miller is 
in charge of this department with Char- 
lotta Roberts as assistant. Dr. Dann 
addressed the students at chapel upon 
“The Value of Music in the Public 
Schools.” A large and appreciative au- 
dience greeted him. 

* * * 


CANTON, OHIO.—The Faculty Quartet 
of Heidelberg University Conservatory— 
consisting of Frederick Lewis Bach, 
organist and director of the conservatory ; 
Oswald Blake, tenor; Harry Robert 
Behrens, violinist, and John Thomas 
Williams, pianist—gave a sacred concert 
at Trinity Reformed Church, Market 
Avenue, on Oct. 2, as part of the church’s 
anniversary celebrations. 

a: &- 2 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Marion Kathleen 
McLean, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John B. McLean of Simsbury, and a 
graduate of the Yale School of Music, 
was married to David Lawson Dorwood, 
of Waterville, Me., on Oct. 1, at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Mrs. Dor- 
wood was a teacher in the kindergarten 
of the Central Grammar School, Sims- 
bury, last year, and gave instruction in 
music. 

x * * 

LOWELL, MAss.—H. N. Leedy of Ohio 
has been appointed to the ministership 
of music, a new post established by the 
Centralville Methodist Church, of which 
Rev. Karl P. Meister is pastor. In ad- 
dition to supervising the musical activi- 
ties of the church, Mr. Leedy will pre- 
sent a special program each morth, and 
pageants at Thanksgiving and Christ- 


mas. He will be assisted by Mrs. Leedy, 
soprano soloist. 
— - * 
SCRANTON, PA—Ruth Dorothy 


Hughes, soprano soloist of the Raymond 
Memorial Church, and supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Tuncannock schools, has re- 
turned from her tour of the Middle West. 
She visited that part of America on an 
independent Chautauqua circuit as one 
of the Welsh Glee Singers. Dora Davis 
Williams, of Cardiff, Wales, was con- 
ductor, and James Loar, Bloomington, 
Ill., manager of the tour. 
* * * 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Howard H. Fry of 
this city has again taken charge of the 
State Capitol Orchestra at Harrisburg, 
Pa, This organization is unique among 
orchestras, it is entirely made up of 
members of the executive offices at the 
State Capitol and under its rules it never 
plays for any functions excepting those 
given in the Capitol in honor of the State 
officers. Mr. Fry is secretary to the 
State Highway Commissioner, and Com- 
missioner Riling is honorary president. 

* * «* 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—More than 1100 
Birmingham singers have signed up as 
members of the chorus for the pageant 
in the city’s semi-centennial celebration 
from Oct. 24 till Oct. 29. The following 
organizations will take part in the choral 
music: All church choirs, music pupils 
in the schools, vocal teachers and pupils, 
East Lake, West End, Ensley and Fair- 
field Choral Societies; Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company chorus; 
Shrine chanters, and glee clubs at the 


local colleges. 
« * 


TORONTO.—At the Sunday meeting of 
the I. O. O. F. convention in this city 
recently, a musical program was pre- 





‘Henry D. Landes, from the Feds 


sented by the Masonic Men’s Chorus on, 
the Imperial Concert Band. The ¢: oj; 
comprising 100 men, conducted by Ex ye 
Bowles, sang Bryant’s “Thanato, <j,” 
and Hutchins’ “Abide with Me” anv the 
band played the “Hallelujah Chorus” p,q 
the “Maritana” Overture. The S» ya. 


tion Army Temple Band gave an e¢>‘¢y. . 


tainment at the Weston Sanatoriur ye. 
cently, Miss Harley contributing § cq) 


solos. 
a> 6. # 


OBERLIN, OHIO.—Dr. George Wh. jje\q 
Andrews of the organ department ©: the 
Oberlin Conservatory, gave an av nir. 
able organ recital in Finney Mem yjq| 
Chapel recently. The program was 
planned to show the resources of the fine 
four-manual Skinner organ in use jp 
the chapel. A large audience evinced 
appreciation of Dr. Andrews’ playing, 
Particular interest was displayed i: jy. 
Andrews’ latest composition for org.n— 
the “Second Sonata,” written this <um- 
mer in New York, and to be published 
this fall. 


ok * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Music S‘udy 
Club will devote the first part of its 
year’s work to modern American com. 
posers. Weigand’s Orchestra and 
Loreno Lawley appeared in the first pro- 
gram on Oct. 6. The second wil! be 
given by Martha Young of Selma, writer 
and reader of dialect stories, and Leon 
Cole will sing Negro spirituals. The 
Southern Club is also active; and in q 
recent Sunday night program, Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp minor, 
played by Mrs. L. O. Torina, pianist, 
was a feature. 

* *x 

CoLumsBus, MiIss.—The Mississippi 
State College for Women has opened th 
1921-22 season with a fine enro!lment in 
the Music Department. Many improve- 
ments are being made to the music hall, 
and the studios and concert hail are be- 
ing re-decorated. All members of the 
faculty have arrived from_ vacations 
spent in study and recreation. Alice 
Graham, who is a new teacher in the 
voice department, has come from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where she has been 
prominent in musical circles for some 
years. Besides giving lessons in voice, 
she will direct the student chorus sing- 
ing. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Twenty students, 
representing twelve studios, took part in 
a recital organized by the Thursday 
Matinée Music Club. Ora Delpha Lane, 
president of the club, was in charge of 
the program. Miss Lane also appeared 
at the last recital by the club’s forces 
in the High School Auditorium, and 
others who also took part in the pro 
gram were Mrs. W. P. Wiles, Mrs. John 
A. Pfeister, Martha Mulvey and Ruth 
Kappes, and Mrs. E. C. De Hart, reader, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Dances were given by 
sixteen performers from Mrs. IF. ¢. 
Hendrich’s class, and Miss Niele gave 4 


solo dance. 
* * * 


REDLANDS, CAL.—At a meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association C. H. Marsh 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. State-President Pease of Sacra- 
mento was the guest of honor. Through 
the influence of the association, credit 
for piano and vocal study is now allowed 
in the high schools; and the Redlands 
plan, as it is called, by which each assocl- 
ation member gives a scholarship of one 
year’s lessons to a talented and worth) 
student, is being adopted in other cities 
of the State. Music appreciation concerts 
are held weekly under the direction of 
Anna Marie Clark, supervisor of musi 
in the Redlands schools, assisted by loc@! 
teachers and their advanced pupils. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Music Week will 
observed here from Nov. 6 to Nov. }- 
and a meeting called by Communi!) 
Service, Inc., laid plans for the celeb! 
tion. The committee is headed by [etn 
L. McClure, director of music In Scatt™ 
public schools, and includes the follow- 
ing members: Frances Dickey, Univ‘ 
sity of Washington; Claude Mai en, 
president of the Clef Club; Montgoc?> 
Lynch, director of Temple Chorus; \ 
lard Herron, member of the Chambcr © 
Commerce; Cecilia Augspurger, 
dent of the Musical Art Society; 


bo 


Women’s Clubs; Clara M. Hartle, p*°s' 
dent of the Washington Federati 


Music Clubs; George W. Fischer, © the : 


Community Service; L. S. Pilcher, 
tional organizer of song leaders; 
A. K. Fisken, president of the L 
Musical Club; Boyd Wells, associa 
rector of the Cornish School of 5 
and D. H. Painter, secretary © 
Community Service. 
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c.°A RIEFFLIN STUDIO OPENED 
gf]. . Riefflin, who recently began her 
om s teaching at Carnegie Hall, 
aug! last year at Miss Bennett’s School 
“; M. lbrook, N. Y. Miss Riefflin, who is 
* sopano and who has appeared fre- 


in concert, is a pupil of Herbert 





enuy 
ty itherspoon and teaches according to 
his principles. 

wME. LOWE HOVEY PLANS CRITICAL 
| * MUSICALES 


Caroline Lowe Hovey, voice teacher 
and pccompanist, opened her new studios 
50 West Sixty-seventh Street, on Oct. 
; A new feature of her work with her 
supils this season will be monthly musi- 
‘ales at Which the pupils will write cri- 
ticisms of each other’s work. These 
-riticisms will be read aloud at the close 
of the programs, without the names of 
the critics being made known. Among 
other musicales will be several at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium. Both old and 


new pupils are coming to Mme. Lowe 
Hovey this season from the Middle West. 


Ralph Pembleton, tenor, has just secured, 


a position as soloist at one of the down- 
town New York churches. 


EMMA THURSBY RETURNS FROM 
VACATION 


Emma Thursby has returned from a 
six weeks’ vacation spent at Lake Placid 
Club in the Adirondacks, and has re- 
sumed work at her studio in Gramercy 
Park, New York. During her holidays, 
Miss Thursby and her sister spent an 
afternoon in a visit to Marcella Sem- 
brich, and found that she is rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of her recent 
accident, in which two of her ribs were 
broken. 





PULGAR SISTERS OPEN STUDIO 
The Pulgar Trio, made up of Anna 
Pulgar, pianist; Sara Pulgar, violinist, 
and Eva Pulgar, ’cellist, all of whom have 


studied at the Paris Conservatoire, have 
opened new studios at which they will re- 
ceive students in piano, violin and ’cello, 
at 244 West Ninety-ninth Street. They 
are new recruits to the ranks of New 
York teachers. They will continue their 
concert work. 





PUPIL OF BEATRICE SELSKY WINS 
PRIZE 


Beatrice Selsky, violinist and teacher, 
returned recently from a two months’ 
trip abroad with her sister. On her re- 
turn Miss Selsky learned that Ida Rosen, 
who has been her pupil for three years, 
has been awarded a valuable scholarship 
at the New York School of Musie and 
Arts. Miss Selsky herself has continued 
her studies with Helen Ware. 


Dallas Wednesday Morning Club Gives 
Operatic Program 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 8.—The Wednesday 
Morning Club’s assembly day program 
comprised excerpts from a one-act opera 
“Ariane,” composed by Edouard Potjes, 
who played the piano accompaniment for 
the performance. Mrs. Irma de Keghel 
and Randall Gordon Fryer sang the 
solos, and a ballet was danced by six 
pupils of Mrs. John Priestly Hart. Irene 
McDaniels was ballet soloist. Mrs. 
Mamie Folsom Wynne arranged the pro- 
gram. 








LOA 


LONGY SCHOOL OPENED 





Institution Begins Seventh 


Season 


Boston, Oct. 7.—The Longy School of 
Music, a distinct acquisition to the city’s 
musical culture, opened its seventh sea- 
son this week with many interesting in- 
novations. Headed us heretofore by 
Georges Longy, who founded the school 
in 1915, and who is assisted by his 
daughter, Renée Longy-Miquelle, and 
Georges Miquelle, the curriculum for its 
seventh season will surpass that of any 
preceding year. Stuart Mason will head 
the harmony, counterpoint and composi- 
tion departments. Mr. Mason is a product 


of the New England Conservatory, 
finishing his education in Paris. Mme. 
Miquelle, aside from assisting her father 
in the general conduct of the school, will 
direct the piano, solfeggio and rhythmic- 
gymnastics departments. Mme. Miquelle 
has achieved success in recital work both 
here and in New York. 

The ’cello department will be headed 
this year by Georges Miquelle, former 
solo ’cellist of the Boston Symphony 
“Pops” Orchestra, and of the New York 
Chamber Music Society. Constance Mc- 
Glinchee, formerly in charge of the sol- 
feggio department, will have a worthy 
successor this year in Gertrude B. Pea- 
body. Miss MecGlinchee has joined the 
faculty of the David Mannes Music 
School in New York. Other members 
of the Longy School of Music faculty are 
Alfred Sherman, first assistant solfeggio 
instructor; Harriet Shaw, harp; F. Thil- 
lois, violin; L. Artieres, viola; H. Girard, 
dass; G. Laurent, flute; P. Mimart, 
larinet; A. Laus, bassoon and saxo- 
phone; G. Wendler, horn; G. Mager, 
trumpet; E. Adam, trombone; A. Gerry, 
piano; M. Moorhouse, ’cello, and P. Dan- 
forth, rhythmic-gymnastics. The ma- 
jority of these are members of the Boston 
Symphony. 

The children’s classes formed late last 
spring, having shown satisfactory re- 
suits, will become permanently part 
of the work. At the close of last year, 
‘ree scholarships were given to Austin 
Wvory, aged seven years, of Roslindale; 
Voris Morrison, fourteen, of Waltham, 
and Kenneth B. McNeil, ten, of Malden. 
‘hese were awarded after a fourteen- 
our trial lesson course, given from May 
‘to June 9, which served as a test of the 
iidren’s musical ability and deSire to 
york. The winners are entitled to free 
‘ution for three years in solfeggio and 
rhythmie-gymnastices. W.d. P. 


Boston 


. E. Suckling of Toronto has engaged 
“nora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
rano, for a joint recital with Paul 
“echanski in Massey Hall on Oct. 31. 
Jther recent engagements booked for 
tls artist by Daniel Mayer include a re- 
~ al in Flemington, N. J., Nov. 3 and in 
N. J., Nov. 4. . 


Go, Oct. 10.—The local concert 
f Louis Seidman will oven on 
vith a piano recital by Leopold 

in the [Illinois Theater. 
v Huberman, violinist, will ap- 
et. 25 in Orchestra Hall. 


Noted Choral Conductor-Composer 
Lost in Passing of Rhys-Herbert 


Last Work of Welsh Musician Was an Operetta Parodying 
“William Tell”—Trip to Coast as Conductor of Minne- 
apolis Elks’ Glee Club Followed by Fatal Illness—Cycle 
of Sacred Cantatas Left Uncompleted 


By GEORGE FISCHER 


ST CLM MGMT MMM TUL 


[Editorial Note: Comment on the work 
and character of the late Dr. W. Rhys- 
Herbert is more valuable coming from 
George Fischer than most publishers’ 
appraisals of composers would be. The 
firm of J. Fischer & Bro., of which 
Mr. Fischer is president, has published 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert’s compositions for an 
uninterrupted period of nearly twenty 
years:—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


HEN I went to see Dr. W. Rhys- 

Herbert off at the Penn Station 
on Aug. 26, he said to me, ‘Good-bye, 
George. Say good-bye for me once more 
to all the boys at the store.” 

It was his last good-bye to us. He 
was not at all well even then, but I 
supposed his condition was a reaction 
from the strain of his trip out to the 
Pacific Coast as conductor of the Elks’ 


Glee Club of Minneapolis. This trip had 
been made under unfavorable climatic 
conditions. While he was attending the 
National Convention of the Elks in Los 
Angeles and on his way to and from it, 
he conducted ten concerts before record- 
breaking audiences. Just about ten days 
after he left New. York came the news, 
from the West Side Hospital in Chicago, 
that he was so ill that he would probably 
not recover. No effort was spared by 
his Minneapolis friends to secure the 
best medical care for him. But when I 
wired congratulations on his birthday, 
Oct. 3, he was already dead. 

While Dr. Rhys-Herbert was warmly 
attached to Minneapolis, the city which 
he called home, it was always a great 
pleasure to him to make his annual jour- 
ney East, on his way to Wales or just to 
renew acquaintances in New York and 
to talk over plans with his publishers. 
Before the war he frequently visited his 
mother and father in Wales. I remem- 
ber his telling me that when he left his 
home in the mining-town of Resolvan, 
South Wales, while he was still in his 
teens, his mother was not to be found 
when the time for parting came; and so 
he went away without bidding her good- 
bye. He left her thus for a twelvemonth, 
possibly more, not because he cared too 
little for her to say good-bye, but because 
he cared too much. 


Trained in Welsh Choral Tradition 


Doubtless his early training in Wales 
was responsible for the taste for vocal 
music which brought him his fame. One 
of his proudest achievements was the 
work done by the Minneapolis Elks’ Glee 
Club. Artists like Louis Graveure and 





The Late Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert, Com- 
poser and Choral Conductor 


Arthur Middleton did not hesitate to ap- 
pear as soloists with it. His Sundays 
were devoted to the services at the 
Church of the Redeemer in Minneapolis, 
where he had been active for many years. 
As a teacher, he instructed Putnam Gris- 
wold, first of the Royal Opers in Berlin 
but at the time of his death a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Griswold, the possessor of a remarkable 
voice, was serving a grocery route in St. 
Paul when Dr: Rhys-Herbert’s attention 
was called to him. It was after a period 
of study with Dr. Rhys-Herbert that the 
boy was sent to New York. 

As for his creative work, sacred can- 
tatas and part songs, operettas and vocal 
solos have carried his name to thou- 
sands of audiences. Several artists well- 
known to-day on the dramatic and con- 
cert stage are said to have made their 
débuts in such of his operettas as 
“Sylvia,” “Nautical Knot,” “Bulbul,” and 
“The Wild Rose.” An unfinished opera 
delivered to his publishers on his last 
New York visit proves to be a gentle 
parody on William Tell, under the title 
of “Bill Tell,” to a libretto by the Eng- 
lish writer, Fred Edmonds. One of his 
favorite projects was the composition of 
a cycle of sacred cantatas. In this work 
he had the collaboration of the late Wil- 


liam ApMadoc of Chicago. Prof. 
ApMadoc had completed several texts, 
which to the best of my knowledge re- 
main unset, 

The picture which I have attempted 
to draw of Dr. Rhys-Herbert would be 
incomplete if I failed to mention his 
delight in the pleasures of opera-going 
during visits to Chicago and of argu- 
ment as to the relative merits of the 
baseball stars during his visits to New 
York. He was.a fine and many-sided 
man as well as musician, and his kindli- 
ness of manner and ready sympathy 
bound-_to him with the chains of friend- 
ship all with whom he came in contact. 
How many others must feel the grief at 
his passing which moves me as I write 
these words! 








PASSED AWAY 








Count Philippe zu Eulenburg 


BERLIN, Sept. 21.—Count Philippe zu 
Eulenburg, one of the most talented 
amateur musicians in Germany, died on 
Sept. 16 at Schloss Liebenberg at the 
age of seventy-five years. Count zu 
Eulenburg, who was born at Konigsberg 
on Feb. 12, 1847, was head of the Eulen- 
burg-Hertefeld family, which settled in 
Pomerania over 300 years ago. He was 
one of the most powerful of the more 
intimate circle surrounding the Kaiser, 
who appreciated his gifts as a brilliant 
conversationalist, musician, painter, au- 
thor of poems, fairy tales and short 
stories, and composer of several operatic 
pieces and sentimental ballads which at- 
tained a good deal of popularity. Shortly 
after his accession the Kaiser promoted 
him to the rank of Minister, and sent 
him to the Court at Oldenburg. He 
served at Stuttgart and Munich, and in 
1894 became Ambassador in Vienna. 
Owing to the attacks on him the Count 
resigned his post at Vienna in 1902. He, 
however, continued to enjoy the friend- 
ship of the Kaiser, but he became in- 
volved in the social scandals which ul- 
timately led to his arrest in consequence 
of the exposures by Maximilian Harden 
in Die Zukunft in the winter of 1906- 


1907. His health was utterly broken, 
and owir to that the case, which 
dragged very long time, was 
ultimat 
Mrs. Je: ‘ebhart Hedden 
NEw ALBAN., IND., Oct. 9.—Mrs. 
Jennie Gebhart Hedden died recently at 


her home aftef# an illness of eighteen 
months. Mrs. Hedden was born in May- 
town, Pa., sixty-eight years ago, where 
her father, John F. Gebhart, was a 
prominent singer and musician. She had 
been a member of the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church here for fifty-eight 
years and was organist for many years 
before her death. She was one of the 
founders of the Treble Clef Club and 
had been its president for the past 
twenty-eight years. She is survived by 
her husband, three sons and one daugh- 
ter, all of whom are well-known musi- 
cians. 





George F. Wilson 


Boston, Oct. 7.—George F. Wilson, 
for twenty years supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Wakefield and 
twenty-five years in a similar position 
in Beverly, Mass., died at his home in 
Wakefield Tuesday in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. During his most active 
musical career he served as organist in 
the Wakefield Baptist Church. He 
leaves a widow and a daughter. About 
a year ago he celebrated his fiftieth an- 
niversary as a Mason. W. J. P. 





Daniel Edwards 


LONG BRANCH, N. J., Oct. 10.—Daniel 
Edwards, lumber merchant and orchestra 
leader, died last night at his residence 
here. Mr. Edwards, who was in his 
seventieth year, had been the organizer 
and conductor of half a dozen boys’ bands 


and was long active in educational 
matters. 

E. Mastin 
E. Mastin, fifty-four year old, a 


teacher of music, died suddenly in his 
studio in New York on the evening of 
Oct. 5 while giving a violin lesson. The 
pupils in the studio at the time ran to 
the street calling a policeman who sum- 
moned a physician from the Lincoln 
Hospital, who, however, pronounced Mr. 
Mastin dead from heart disease. 
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New York Tae Under 
René Pollain, Assisting 


Orchestra at Autumn Cele- 
bration — Coffin Conducts 
Chorus—Soloists Are Rosa 
Ponselle, Estelle Liebling, 
Grace Kerns, Ottillie Schil- 
lig, Beulah Hildebrandt, 
Arthur Middleton, Charles 
Galagher, Fred Patton, 
George Meader, Harold 


Land and Judson House 


ORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 9.—A 

fine program and a list of unusual 
soloists, gave to the sixty-third annual 
festival held at Worcester this week, its 
usual artistic prestige. 

The New York Symphony, new to 
Worcester, arrived on Sunday afternoon 
and rehearsed that evening. Public re- 
hearsals followed on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. To most of its patrons 
the festival really began with the more 
formal first concert on Oct. 5, when Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust” was the work 
presented. 

The soloists were Estelle Liebling, 
George Meader, Charles E. Galagher, 
Fred Patton and Beulah S. Hildebrandt, 
all of whom sang with good voice and 
intelligent interpretation. Mme. Lieb- 
ling and Mr. Patton had been heard be- 
fore in Worcester. So, naturally, the in- 
terest of curiosity centered in the new- 
comers, Mr. Galagher and Mr. Meader. 
Acquaintance with them proved delight- 
ful, both musically and personally. A 
slight lack of confidence on the part of 
orchestra and chorus was perceptible. 


This was not to be wondere ' at nor too 
severely denounced, as ch * and or- 
chestra were new acc and Mr. 
Coffin, as a cone? also a 
stranger to the ore, audience 
was considerate of r adverse 
conditions and rece ie evening’s 
work with kindly ap; -1ation. 


The entire program of the second con- 
cert, Thursday afternoon, was made up 
of numbers receiving their first Festival 
performance. Of these, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “London” Symphony was the most 
pretentious. One of the afternoon novel- 
ties was an aria from Zandonai’s opera 
“Conchita” charmingly sung by Estelle 
Liebling. 

This year, when the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims is being cele- 
brated, the selection of Stillman Kelley’s 
cantata “Pilgrim’s Progress,” as_ the 
principal choral work of the Festival 
was most appropriate. Mr. Kelley’s 
“New England” Symphony and _ his 
agreeable personality were pleasing fea- 
tures of the Worcester Festival two 
years ago. A hearing of his “Pilgrim” 
work was awaited with more than usual 
expectancy. 

To the patient toil, intelligent study 
and exacting rehearsals demanded by 
the composition, Mr. Coffin had dedicated 
himself with enthusiasm, and the result 
showed that he could train. his forces to 
the mastery of difficult modern tech- 
nicalities. The cantata was full of 
sparkle and buoyancy. Aside from the 
effective work of the orchestra and cho- 
ruses, there was an auxiliary chorus of 
children selected from one of the public 
schools. Much credit for the success of 
the evening was due to the fine work 
of the soloists, Grace Kerns, Ottilie 
Schillig, Arthur Middleton, Harold Land, 
Judson House and Fred Patton. 

Two pieces by Debussy, “Nuages” and 
“Festival” were the contrasting numbers. 


The orchestra gave to them all the del- 


Worcester Holds Sixty-Third Annual Festival 
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Photo by Bushorg 
At the Worcester Festival: 


ductor; 4, Charles I. Rice, Conductor Children’s Chorus: 5, Mrs. 


Organist 


icate coloring and effective nuances. The 
fourth concert brought an orchestral pro- 
gram of much interest. Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser” were the familiar num- 
bers. Ottilie Schillig sang the well- 
known “Farewell ye Forests,” by Tchai- 
kovsky, splendidly. 

Still another novelty, there being nine 
in all on this year’s programs, was heard 
at the closing concert Friday evening, 
“Dance of the Children” and “Dance of 
the Old Ladies” from Casella’s “Le Cou- 
vent sur l’Eau.” Rosa Ponselle and 
Arthur Middleton were the soloists of 
the evening. Miss Ponselle sang with 
her usual rich quality of voice. The audi- 
ence applauded her with a spontaneity 
and insistence unusual for Worcester. 
She responded with encore after encore. 

Mr. Middleton sang several arias with 
admirable artistry. He fully merited 
the encores given him. 

The last number of the program, the 
“Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” was 
given by the chorus and orchestra with 
Miss Ponselle as soloist, with grand 
breadth and power. 

More than casual notice of the work 
of the orchestra and chorus throughout 
the Festiva! should be made, Of the 


former under the baton of René Pollain, 


much can justly be said in commendation. 


Their work was artistic and dependable. 
It would have been gratifying if the 
enunciation of the chorus could have 








Bachrach Photo 
1, Arthur J. Bassett, President; 2, Nelson P. Coffin, Conductor; 3, René Pollain, Associate Con- | 


been more distinct at times. Added to 
its beautiful quality of tone was a 
vitality rarely heard in a chorus, and its 
pianissimo effects were exceptionally fine. 














J. Vernon Butler, Accompanist; Walter W. Farmer, 


Worcester has indeed had a splendid 
Festival. Mr. Bassett, the president, 
and his colleagues are to be congratu- 
lated. C. E. M. 





Dvorak’s Niece, a Pianist, Coming Here 


A protégée of Florence McManus, so- 
prano, is coming to America in the per- 
son of Marie Dvorak, pianist, a niece 
of the composer. She is to arrive in 
January after a European tour. Miss 


Dvorak, who is only twenty-two years 
old, was. heard by Mrs. McManus while 
the latter was on a visit to Europe. The 
pianist’s Berlin début was made with 
notable success when she was only seven- 
teen. She has been instrumental in 
spreading a juster appreciation of the 
Bohemian composers, such as Dvorak, 
Smetana, Novak, Suk. and Kridlo. Mrs. 
Mollie Croucher of New York is acting 
as Miss Dvorak’s personal representa- 
tive. 


Geraldine Farrar and Edgar Schofield 
Begin Concert Tour 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, opened his 


season in a joint recital with Geraldine J 


Farrar at Milwaukee, on Oct. 9. This 
tour, the third that Mr. Schofield has 
made with Mme. Farrar, will include ap- 


pearances in Kalamazoo, Detroit, Colun- 
bus, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Akron, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, - baa 
Hartford, Worcester and New York 


10.—Beryl Brown, 80 





CHICAGO, Oct. 


prano, formerly of the Chicago Opera, 
gave a recital before the Junior Friends 
of Opera in the Blackstone Hotel 
Oct. 6. 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 

finest now made, They contain more valu- 

able improvements than all others. | 
| 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York, | 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos | 
istic in tone and <csig* 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN) 











WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK. ?A 
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True Piano Tones 


at last achieved 
in Phonographic Reproduction! 


For years highest musical au- 
thorities said it was impossible. 
That no phonographic record, 
no phonograph, could convey 
piano notes without “mechani- 
cal” suggestion—without shal- 
lowness or vibration. 


Now Brunswick announces 
perfect rendition! ‘Tones deep 
and clear—notes amazing in 


their fidelity. 


And world authorities pro- 
claim this the Supreme Achieve- 
ment in recording and repro- 
ducing music. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


By virtue of exclusive methods 
of Reproduction and of Inter- 
pretation, Brunswick achieves 


Note: New Brunswick Records are 


perfect rendition of so-called 
“difficult” tones—the piano, the 
harp, the human voice; attain- 
ing even soprano High “C” 
without “metallic” intrusion, 
“chatter” or vibration. Methods 
which apply to no other pho- 
nograph or records. 

Hence, buying any phono- 
graph, without at least hearing 
The Brunswick, is a mistake. 
And to be without Brunswick 
records is to miss much of what 
is best in music. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick 
dealer for a demonstration, The 
Brunswick plays all records— 
and Brunswick Records can be 
played on any phonograph. 
Hear, compare—then judge for 
yourself. 


on sale at all Brunswick dealers on 


16th of each month in the East. and in Denver and the West on the 20th 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 


Established 1845 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS 


AND RECORDS 


Reader Note—This announce- 
ment of the most notable accom- 
plishment of years in phono- 
graphic reproduction, is made 
with the approval of world au- 
thorities, before whom the re- 
markable pianoforte records 
mentioned below were demon- 
strated. 
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Hear These Super-Feature 
Pianoforte Records 


—the most talked-about records 
of the day 
30004—Marche Militaire 


(Schubert-Taussig) concert para- 
phrase - Leopold Godowsky 


10027—Witches’ Dance 


(MacDowell) - Leopold Godowsky 


Important! 


The above records can be obtained 
in conveniently packed folders, con- 
taining the two, at any Brunswick 
dealer’s—price $2.50. Or singly, if 
desired. 
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